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A paper has a larger circulation than any other in the town, city, county, Con- 
gressional district or State, or section of country, or larger than any other 
paper of its class, it will pay the publisher to keep the interesting fact before 
the eyes of advertisers. He can tell the story in PRinTERS' INK once a week 
for a year, 52 times in all, for twenty-six dollars a line, or once a month for a 
whole year for six dollars a line. If he will send a check in advance in full 
settlement the price will for the present be reduced to $20 a line for every 
issue or $§ a line for once a month. The order will also entitle the publisher 
to a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, the paper to be sent to any address 
he chooses to furnish. If a paper is in no way superior to the common run of 
papers all around then it will not pay to advertise it in PRINTERS’ INK. All 
orders should be addressed (with or without check) to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Io Spruce Street, New York. 
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the Country People — 
Buy Goods. 


The Local Papers 


reach em, eseseses 


mH 


Fully one-sixtn of all the country readers of the United States read 
the 1,600 local weeklies of the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

One order, one electro does the business. 

Catalogue for the asking. 


me 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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THE APRIL TEAPOT. 


In the Teapot advertisement which 
has appeared for the last half dozen 
weeks readers have been invited to 
scan all the advertisements in PrINT- 
ERS’ INK and select the best and to fill 
out a voting coupon, and as a reward 
to the voters a coupon good for a year’s 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK has 
been promised to each voter who hap- 
pens to select the advertisement finally 
decided to be the best of all. The 
number of votes received for advertise- 
ments appearing in the April issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK are as follows : 


APRIL -, 1896. 
Cy A, BeBe cccccdeccosccvccces 35, ON page 29 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.......+.. 28, on page 72 
Atlantic Coast Lists..... +se+14, On page 2 
The Evening Post............. 8, on page 62 
; | SEES 16, on page 9 
Geo. Kissam & Co........ +++ 12, ON page 70 
Printers Ink Jonson........... 12, on page 50 


The Ladies’ 


ome Journal.... 4,0om page 7 
Denver Republican............ 


4, on page 64 


Cy B. Pomeroy scccdcccvcescese 4, On page 57 
W. D. Boyce Co....s...sseeeee 4, ON page 20 
APRIL 8, 1896. 

C. A. Bates........ +++53y ON page 33 






Geo. P. Rowell & C 
New York Journal.. 


-+++15, On page 80 
++. 10, ON pages 40-1 


Geo. Kissam & Co.........00 Io, on page 78 
The SOReccc.cccccccces sosces 6, on page 7 
Printers Ink Jonson..........+. 5, ON page 57 
Atlantic Coast Lists... ........ 6, on page 2 
Northern Pacitic R. R........ 4, On page 27 
Newburgh Journal. .......... 3, ON page 70 
Ladies’ Home Companion..... 2, on page 56 
W. D. Bayes Con... cccc cece 3, On page 18 
The Kansas City World....... I, ON page 72 
APRIL 15, 1896. 
Printers Ink Jonson........... 21, on page 36 
C. A, Bates. ccoce..cccccccecce 9, on page 38 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.......... 7, on page 88 
Geo. Kissam & Co.. ++ 3, On page 83 






The Sun + 2,0n page 7 
Evening Post. ...... -- 1, On page 13 
Kansas City World..........+- I, On page 77 
The Scripps-McRae League..1, on pages 44-5 





WW, BD, B66 SiR ssvesescccce 1, On page 16 
APRIL 22, r8Q6. 
Printers Ink Jonson.......... 6, on page ro2 
C. BD, BARGER, coscvccccccccccces 3, OM page 49 
DO ia in nn600008 t000s0s%< 2,0n page 11 
The H. O. Company......... 3, On page fr 
Am. Newspaper Directory.... 1, on page 87 
| RR ee I, On pages 56-7 
Ladies’ Home Companion.... 1, on page 106 
OOO Be..<s cos cccasccesces I, ON page 110 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co......... 1, Om page rr2 


Atlantic Coast Lists.......... 2,on page 2 
Geo, Kissam & Co...... .... + 2, ON page Tog 
APRIL 29, 1896 (UP TO DATE). 
Printers Ink Jonson........+. 4,0n page f 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co..... sees 2, OM page 112 
Geo. Kissam & Co..... @'eeese I, On page 106 
Holmés Pub, Co...........0+ 2,0n page 49 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ I,om page 5 
OTE DEUin cscs cccccccess I, ON page 99 
Helena Independent.......... I, On page ror 


Scripps-McRae League.... 1, on pages 56-57 
Wm. Johnston............ e+e T On page 86 

It will be observed that the advertisement 
of the Ladies’ Home Yournal, appearing on 
page 5 of the issue of April agth, received one 
vote and no more; 


After all of the above information 
had been gathered and considered copies 
of PRINTERS’ INK of the issues of April 
I, 8, 15, 22 and 29 were taken before 
‘* The Little Schoolmaster” personal- 
ly, and he sat down and put his feet 
upon his desk and looked them over. 
His eyes sparkled as they rested tipon 
page 7, the advertisement of the ies” 
Home Journal in the issue of April 1st, 
and there was if anything a brighter 
gleam when page 29 was redthed, 
whereon appeared Charles Aiistin 
Bates’ pretty girl with the eyé-#lass 
and black stockings ; but ‘* The Little 
Schoolmaster ’’ said that on the Whole 
the Ladies’ Home Journal advéttise- 
ment was the best, and going rapidly 
through the rest of the paper he laid 
it down and took up the issue for April 
8th. After a long time he passed Over 
the advertisement of the Atlantic Coast 
Lists on page 2, but said that it Was 
just about as good as an advertisement 
could be ; then he devoted some attén- 
tion to the advertisement of the New 
York Sun on page 7, and said that Was 
pretty good too ; finally more time Was 
spent on the advertisement of the New 
York Journal on pages 40-41, then the 
other pages were glanced over and the 
issue for that week was thrown down 
with the decision that the advertise- 
ment of Zhe Journal was the best one 
in it. With the issue of April 15 in 
hand the advertisement of the New 
York Sun on page 7 was the first to 








4 


have attention, and was thought real 
good ; next on page 13 came the adver- 
tisement of the Zvening Post, which 
seemed to be almost as good, perhaps 
better even. Page 45 seemed to take 
strong hold of ‘‘The Little School- 
master,” and after he had glanced 
through the other pages he cast down 
that issue with the decision that E. T. 
Perry’s ad on page 45 was the best one 
in it. Taking next the issue of April 
22d the advertisement of the H—O 
Company on page I was examined 
with care, and the decision arrived at 
that it was really first rate. When 
Charles Austin Bates’ ad on page 49 
was looked at and that was pronounced 
first rate also, then the pages were 
turned over until 71 was reached, and 
the advertisement found there seemed 
to afford ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster”’ 
much gratification. He paused awhile 
on page 90 to examine the advertise- 
ment of the Chicago Newspaper Union 
and said it was first rate; then he tossed 
that issue on the table and declared 
that the advertisement of the Vedvaska 
State Journal on page 71 is the best 
one in it. Finally the last issue for 
the month, that of Aprii 29th, came 
up for examination. The advertise- 
ment of the Ladies’ Home Journal was 
looked at and pronounced simply per- 
fect. ‘‘ But,” said a favorite pupil 
standing by, ‘‘it is just like the one in 
the issue of April ist.” No, said 
** The Little Schoolmaster,” it is not. 
The circulation statement in this is 
larger, and the larger the circulation 
statement the better the advertisement, 
provided the statement is true. The 
advertisement of the New York Sux 
on page 7 was also pronounced nearly 
perfect, and when that of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazelle on page 29 
was reached that also seemed to receive 
a great deal of attention, but finally 
the conclusion arrived at was that the 
advertisement of the Ladies’ Home 
— on page 5 was the best in the 
ast issue of PRINTERS’ INK for April, 
and then ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster,” 
after pondering a moment, said, ‘‘and 
it is the best one that has appeared for 
the whole month,” whereupon the fa- 
vorite pupil, who was almost aghast, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, scarcely any one 
has voted for that advertisement !’’ 
“s*Well,”’said ‘The Little Schoolmaster,’ 
** what am I a schoolmaster for if I am 
not to decide what is right, and in that 
way correct the taste of my pupils who 
are wrong?” ‘‘But,” said the favorite 
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pupil, still somewhat aghast, ‘‘ don’t 
you think you are making a mistake ?” 
To this the answer was decidedly im- 
patient. ‘‘Of course, I don’t think I 
am making a mistake, but if you ask 
if it is not possible that I may be 
mistaken, I would say that I never 
heard of a schoolmaster that was not 
only liable to be mistaken but was 
absolutely so—and frequently.” There 
being no appeal from the decision thus 
arrived at, Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
of Philadelphia, who had forwarded 
the advertisement of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, were communicated with and 
requested to furnish the address of the 
person to whom the PRINTERS’ INK 
Teapot for April should be sent. 


——  — 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
New York, May 6, 1896. 
as 0 N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
a? 

GeEnTLEMEN— As set forth in the inclosed 
roof, the Printers’ Ink Teapot, intended 
or the constructor of the best advertisement 

aqueeins. in Printers’ Ink during the month 
of April, has been awarded to the advertise- 
ment of the Ladies’ Home Fournail, ordered 
by you and appearing in PRinTERs’ INK, issue 
of April 29th. The Teapot is a small solid 
silver affair, the retail price of which is $33. 
It is perfectly plain except that on the lid the 
word April is engraved. Will you kindly in- 
form us to whom the Teapot shall be sent? 
In the event of your failure to favor us with 
specific instructions within one week, we will 
forward the parcel to you at the expiration 
of that time. 

€ are, your obedient servants, 
PrinTERs’ Ink. 


New York, May 5, 1896. 
Mr, W. S. Crown,73 W. 82d St., New York: 
Dear Sir—In all the April issues of Print- 
ERS’ INK readers were invited to scan the ad- 
vertisements, fill out a vote for the best and 
send it to this office. As a reward a coupon 
— for a year’s subscription to PrinTERs’ 
NK was promised to each voter who hap- 
pened to select the advertisement that was 
finally deemed the best. It now appears that 
your vote, dated April 3oth, was the only one 
that the ful adverti t received. 
You appear to have been the sole person who 
arrived at the conclusion which “‘ The Little 
Schoolmaster”’ felt himself obliged to adopt. 
In pursuance of the promise, therefore, a 
coupon good for a year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Ink is sent you herewith, 
We are, your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
Publishers of Printers’ Ink. 


CIGARETTES, 

Cigarettes are advertised to some purpose, 
the total number made ina year in the United 
States being 3,620,000,000, The number of 
consumers is estimated at 18,000,000. New 
York alone makes 1,800,0c0,000 cigarettes a 
year and Virginia 825,000,000. To supply the 
yearly demand, 6,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
are required.—National Advertiser. 











A TIGHTNESS of finances is apt to result from 
looseness in advertising. 
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Contented Buyers and 


prosperous Advertisers 


are brought together 


through the business 
columns of 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE. 
By Oscar Herzberg. 

It is often stated that the expert ad 
writer must have a good command of 
the language and a good understanding 
of the possibilities of type. If to this 
is added some mercantile experience, 
it is assumed that he has all the quali- 
ties required for a successful advertis- 
ing campaign. But there is one qual- 
ity which every ad writer must possess, 
if he would sway the public purse, 
which far exceeds the minor accom- 
nemigry already named. It is the 

aculty of reading human nature, so as 
to be able to divine wants and long- 
ings, and to induce them where they 
do not exist. The art of the ad writer 
is analogous to that of the special 
pleader. He is a lawyer, an advocate 
for the goods he has tosell. The 
public is both judge and jury. If nat- 
ure has not endowed him with the 
ability to influence this judge and jury, 
all the superficial accomplishments he 
possesses will be of little value. 

. - > = 

The ability to influence people does 
not necessarily imply either knowledge 
or refinement. I once heard a social- 
ist orator addressing a street mob. 
The man’s words were coarse and un- 
couth, his appearance anything but 
prepossessing. But there was some- 
thing in his speech that swayed the 
multitude—something in his words 
that made people listen, and made 
them thrill with the memory of wrongs 
that had not seemed wrongs until now. 
I forgot all about his faulty diction, 
and became, for the nonce, almost a 
socialist myself! The orator’s views 
were narrow, many of his arguments 
palpably unsound; yet he knew in- 
tuitively how to sway the multitude 
before him. Many cultured people 
lack entirely the faculty which this 
poor laborer possessed in such abund- 
ance. The ad writer who lacks it is 
indeed poorly equipped for his work. 

= - * * 


The first question to be asked of an 
advertising idea is, Is it good? not, 
is it original? It can be good without 
being original, and original without 
being good. Most good ideas in ad- 
vertising or any other subject are not 
original. Many people do not under- 
stand what originality in advertising 
means. It certainly does not imply new 
or bizarre methods that attract ephem- 
eral and profitless attention. It con- 
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sists in using the common means that 
lie at one’s hand, and making the re- 
sult of their use more successful than 
other people have been able to do—in 
short, making common means achieve 
uncommon ends. Every advertiser 
uses practically the same means ; his 
originality consists in making these 
means accomplish more for him than 
they have done for brother advertisers. 
7 * » & 

Whether an advertiser adapts another 
man’s ad or not is a matter of small con- 
sequence, provided he individualizes 
the ad. Originality and individuality are 
synonymous. Thead one adapts may 
be a poor one, and become excellent 
under one’s hands. Shakespeare took 
the dry bones of some old novels and 
romances, and breathed into them the 
breath of life, making them become a 
literary heirloom of the ages. He 
adapted material that he found, but he 
made it pregnant with his own in- 
dividuality, so that if the original lay 
beside it the resemblance could hardly 
be discerned. 

- # * * 

An ad that is individualized, that 
bears the mark of its maker’s hand 
upon its face, is original. It can say 
nothing new about clothes or shoes, or 
hats, because everything has been said; 
but it can tell its story in a new way, 
with a freshness and a candor all its 
own. And that constitutes originality in 
advertising. Originality merely means 
individuality. Shakespeare was origin- 
al, although he stole his plots. I am 
afraid that the cry for originality comes 
from those who are least capable of it. 
The man who most vehemently insists 
on his ability to paddle his own canoe 
usually has to borrow the canoe. Every 
ad that is intelligently written is bound 
to be original in some degree, as the 
individuality of the writer projects it- 
self unconsciously into the written ad. 

- * * 


I cannot bring myself to believe that 
using another man’s ad just as he has 
used it, is a profitable practice. Each 
ad ought to be written with a definite 
idea in view, so as to properly repre- 
sent the business for which it is written. 
No two businesses are exactly alike, 
and no ad can represent adequately 
any establishment other than that for 
which it is written. But another man’s 
effort may be an excellent foundation 
on which to raise one’s own structure 
to a becoming height. 
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THE 


PORTLAND 


OREGONIAN 


DAILY 
SUNDAY 
WEEKLY 





Since the day of its first issue in 
1850 
it has had no competitor 


within a radius of seven hundred miles 


E.G. JONES, S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY; 
IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. SOLE EASTERN AGENTS, 


TRIBUNE BLDG. New YorRK. THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
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POSTERS FOR RETAILERS. 


THE Donaldson Litho. Co. of Cin- 
cinnati supplies posters to retail mer- 
chants who desire to supplement their 
newspaper announcements by utilizing 
the poster, or to clubs and associations 
that wish to advertise ‘‘ picnics,” ex- 
cursions, or other outings by this 
method. These posters are syndi- 
cated, and, consequently, very cheap. 
The prices given include ‘‘ cross-lin- 
ing,” which means the printing of the 
name, address, and such other matter 
as the advertiser may desire on the 
poster. The following two pages from 
the Messrs. Donaldson’s ‘‘ Poster Age” 
give an idea of the range of the post- 
ers and prices: 


A HERD OF BULLS. 

A certain politician, lately condemning the 
Government for its recent policy concerning 
the income tax, is reported to have said: 
“ They’ll keep cutting the wool off the shee 
that lays the golden eggs until they pump it 
dry.” ‘ The glorious work will never be ac- 
—e- until the good ship Temperance 
shall sail from one end of the land to the 
other, and with a cry of ‘ Victory’ at each 
step she takes shall plant her banner in every 
city, town and village in the United King- 
dom.”’ An Irishman, in the midst of a tirade 
against landlords and capitalists, declared 
that “if these men were landed on an unin- 
habited island they wouldn't be there half an 
hour before they would have their hands in 
the pockets of the naked savages.”’ Only a 
few weeks ago a lecturer at a big meeting 
gave utterance to the following: “ All along 
the untrodden paths of the future we can see 
the footprints of an unseen hand.” An 
orator at one of the university unions bore off 
the palm of merit when he declared that “ the 








1421.—Excursion. 
Three-sheet ; measures 3% ft wide and 6 





597.—Bicycles (Dealers in). 
One-sheet, 28x42. This poster is made. 
ially for dealers in Bicycles. ‘It is litho- 





‘thigh. Shows a merry train load of i 
ists, with giant 1 tive in the foreg 
Lithographed in fourcolors, Prices cross-Iined : 
for $ 6 00 | 100 for $19 00] 300 for $48 co 
ge for 1100] 150 for 2700) 400for 6200 
75 for 1500] 200 for 3300] Soofor 75.00 


Send twenty-one cents in stamps for a sample, 











548.—Fourth of July. 

One-shect, 28x42. A splendid poster for ad- 
vertising celebrations or picnics given on the 
National holiday. Lithographed in four colors. 
Managers of suburban resorts will find it val- 
uable. Prices cruss-lined: . 

25 for$ 275 

gofor 475 

75 lor 65 

Send seven cents in stamps for a sample. 


300 for $19 00 
Seo lor 3000 
iyo for 5500 


1co for $ 7 so 
Igo lor 1100 
200 fur 1400 








1410.—Fourth of July. 

One-sheet. Another bill like 548, described 
above, but of different design. Lithographed in 
four colors, Prices cross-lined : 

25 for $ 275] 100 for$ 750] 300 for $19 do 

go for 475|150 for 1100} Soofor 3000 

9s for 65|.200 for 1400] 1000 for 5560 

Send seven cents in stamps fora sample. 











1430.—Base Ball. 
One-sheet, 28x42. A great poster for adver- 
tising Base Ball matches. The design is full of 
interest. Lithographed in four colors. Prices 
grosslined: 
25 for $ 275 100 for$ 7 50 


gofor 475| 150 for 1100] Soo fi oo 
75 for 650| 200 for 1400] 1000for §500 


Send seven cents in stamps for a sample.. 


300 for $19 00 
or 


graphed in four colors and depicts different 
makes. Prices cross-lined : 
25 for $ 275] too for $ 750] 300 for $19 00 
50 for 47 1g0 for 1100} Soofor 3000 
75 for 650| 200 for 1400] 1000 for §500 
Price, plain, $7.00 per hundred. 
Send seven cents in stamps for a sample. 








598.—Holiday Goods. 

One-sheet, 42x28. A splendid poster for the 
Holiday trade. Printed in four colors. 
cross-lined : 

25 for $ 275 | 100 for $750] 300 for $19 00 
so for 475|150 for 1100] soofor 3000 
75 for 650| 200 for 1400] 1000 for 5500 
Price, plain, $7.00 per hundred. 
Send seven cents in stamps for a sample. 








599.—Santa Claus. 

Nine-sheet, 3x3; 80 inches high, 122 inches 
long. This is a large and imposing picture of 
Santa Claus. Printed in four colors. Prices 
ctoss-lined . 

to for $ 9 00 


1s for 1170] sofor 3300] 150for 8100 
20 for 1300] 75 for 4500| 200for 9900 


Send sixtv-three cents in stamps for a sample, 


25 for$ 339| 100 for $57 00 











104). Christmas Goods, 

One-sheet, 40x30. A splendid Santa Claus 
poster. Printed in four colors. Prices cross 
lined : 

25 for $ 275 [100 for¥ 7 50 

gefor 475/150 for 1100] soofor 30 

75 for 650] 200 for 1400] 1000 for §5 00 

Price, plain, $7.00 per hundred. 

Send seven cents in stamps for 9 sariple. 


300 for $19 00 
00 











ENGLISH BOSTONESE. 

A bootblack at a London railway station 
has this sign conspicuously posted above his 
chair: 

“ Pedal teguments artistically illuminated 
and lubricated for the infinitesimal remunera- 
tion of one penny per operation.”"— 7i#-Bits, 


British lion, whether it is roaming the des- 
erts of India, or climbing the forests of Can- 
ada, will not draw in its horns or retire into 
its shell.’”’— Household Words, 

Tuere should be a strong thread of inter- 
est in the advertisement offering spool cotton 
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A Prize to 


Experience ret 
Rich in Results ~8 


We have been making Columbia Bicycles for 18 years, constantly 
improving them as we have gained deeper insight into the problems of 
bicycle building. We haven’t floundered and guessed our way along 
during all these years, but in a careful, scientific spirit have gone at our 
task of making Columbias as near bicycle perfection as possible. 

years ago we organized a complete Department of Tests, in charge 
of competent engineers, metallurgists and chemists, with ingenious ma- 
chinery for ascertaining the strength of materials and determining the 
problems that enter into bicycle building, and with a fully equipped chem- 
ical laboratory. Here we have steadily tested and proved, until we have 
the fullest and most accurate information concerning proper materials and 
proper methods. We snow the materials we should use, and demand 
from steel makers and others exactly those materials, giving accurate 
formulas and specifications, and we snow that we get what we ask for. 
There is no guesswork anywhere—we know, 

Then, to prevent mistakes in a, we organized a Bicycle 
Council, which is now composed of 21 expert engineers and mechanics, 
every one a specialist in some branch of bicycle building—a combination 
of ripe mechanical intelligence that we believe has not its equal any- 
where. This Council has all our carefully-recorded experience of 18 
years’ testing and proving to draw upon. Every invention at home and 
abroad is carefully examined, and every detail of Columbia material and 
construction is passed upon by this Council. “In the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety.” 

But mistakes can be made by workmen—they may be careless, or 
machinery may occasionally be faulty. Therefore we instituted our 
complete Inspection Department, by means of which every process of 
forging, machining, nickelling, enamelling, and finishing goes before men 
trained in the making of the thing they pass upon, and each piece is criti- 
cally examined for defects and measured by accurate gauges. The 
slightest variation from standard pattern causes instant rejection of the 
part. This adds greatly tothe cost of making Columbias—there are 584 
such inspections—but the customer has satisfaction. We turn out hun- 
dreds of Columbias daily, but seldom an imperfect one—never iff the 
greatest care can prevent. 

It is such methods, employed by no other makers, that have for 
years caused the public to recognize 


olumbia Bicycle 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Now, we want to impress the public more fully with these facts— 
with the wealth of our experience and its rich results in pleasure-giving 
Columbias. And so we offer a prize of one of our famous Columbias, the 
latest model, for the best advertisement conveying these ideas. ‘The 
prize-winning advertisement is to become our property. 

Ve shall probably get many good advertisements aside from the 
prize advertisement, and for such as we can use, or adapt to our use, we 
will pay $5 apiece. If in design and arrangement an advertisement in 
our judgment is worth more than $5 we will pay accordingly. We want 
the best that can be produced. 

The contest will close Saturday, June 20th, and all advertisements to 
be considered in awarding the prize must be received by us at Hartford 
on or before that date. 

he Columbia Catalogue has much information of value. It can be 
had of any Columbia agent, or we will mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 


Address 


Advertising Dept. Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn, 
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Cue 


= 
400 Agents : 
Results im°* a 


PHILADELPHIA 
.o ITEM. 


LINN & CO.’S EXPERIENCE; 
“Item Ads Bring People to — 
Pam” = tt & FS Sis 


PHILA., Pa., May 1, 1896. Re 
. MANAGER THE ITEM: Wetake pleasureininform- 33 
ing you that through our ‘‘ ads” in THE PHILADEL- AH 
PHIA ITEM we have secured nearly (400) FOUR q 
HUNDRED AGENTS throughout PENNSYLVANIA, Ai 
NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE and MARYLAND. The tH 
circulation of THE ITEM outside of Philadelphia 
MUST BE ENORMOUS. Our city business is 
also good, and although we have moved from Tenth ramet 
street to Twentieth street (to secure larger quarters), : 
we have NO TROUBLE IN GETTING AGENTS 
TOCALL, as THE ITEM ‘‘ads” BRING PEOPLE ~ 
TO ANY POINT. 
LINN & CO., Novelties, 267 S. Twentieth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pty 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 


Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Bidg., New York. 4 


SREies esi Ee 
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Circulation 


Over 


65,000 
Copies 


Daily. 









It 





Reaches E°U: 


the 





Masses 2:4: 











: é | The Chicago 
Cas ane ial 









Prints 
> Ye and ; 
a Hit, os ®: E a os ' Distributes 


and 1019) 3.| More Copies 
Steady . @: INES - 


+i en? 0 "0 8.8, 
ie ee eT) 















Than all 
other 
E@):: Q: afternoon 
Is FERe)" [els] ° papers of 
@:: BCS Chicago 
combined, 
Save one. 


Hitting PC 


Bound eS 





of ADDRESS 
‘: THE DISPATCH, 














115-117 Fifth-av., Chicago, LI] 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
517 Temple Court, New York. 
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( CASH IN 
ADVANCE 
wes IN OURS @ 

To Prompt. Paying Printers 


For two years past we have been supplying a well-known 
printing ink dealer with our inks, and have seen him build up a 
decidedly lively trade right under our noses. Judging by the 
innumerable testimonials and duplicate orders he receives, our 
inks give universal satisfaction everywhere. All these puffs and 
repeat orders pass under our revision, and we find that some 
people appear to think our goods, when bought of P. I. Jonson, 
are just as good as when bought directly from us. 

From the experience of these two years we have learned a 
lesson, and have now decided to make a bid for the trade of 
large and reputable printing offices, such as have good ratings 
in the commercial agencies and a reputation for paying bills 
promptly. What we mean by promptly is pay within thirty days 
from date of shipment. 

We will fill orders from the right sort of people at the prices 
offered by Printers Ink Jonson and charge the goods to account. 
We promise this because we know that it is inconvenient to send 
the cash in advance every time ink is needed. It has long been 
admitted on all sides that the News ink of the W. D. Wilson Co. 
is the best ever made. Our job inks have attained a reputation 
that is the envy of all dealers. They are unequaled elsewhere. 
We are producing a larger variety of fine job inks than any other 
concern in America, and our traveling men report that we re- 
ceive fewest complaints in proportion to the extent of our trade. 
We guarantee all inks made and sold by us, and if not found 
as represented, they may always be returned at our cost for 
freight or express charges both ways. 

Address 


The W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company, Limited, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
We will not open new accounts save with persons who are known to be respon- 


sible, reliable and prompt pay, nor do we care to open any new account with an order for 
less than ten dollars. 
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unsey’s INK 


Magazine ——_ 





The demand for this ink is 
something enormous. « The 
printers of the country realize 
that there is no ink on the 
market which prints half- 
tones so beautifully. .. And 
then the cost is so little. us 


You pay two dollars, three dollars, four dollars, five dollars and eight 
dollars a pound for the choicest ink, but you can’t quite get the solid black and 
the beautiful lustre of AZumsey, can you ? 

Munsey’s is better printed than the Century, isn’t it, now ? 

It beats the Cosmopolitan—all to pieces, don’t it, now ? 

It’s better printed than Havfer's, isn’t it? 

You know perfectly well that none of the other magazines are to be men- 
tioned in the same day with these I have named, don’t you ? 

Well, the substance of all this is that Munsey's Magazine is better printed 
than any of them. 

If you want to do just as good a job of half-tone printing as Munsey does, 
I'll tell you how to do it. 

Send me a check for $5.00, and I will send you a ten-pound can of the 
identical ink that Munsey uses. 

You have often wondered how Munsey can make so good a magazine for 
ten cents, haven’t you? 

Well, he never could if he had been ass enough to pay five dollars a pound 
for black ink when he could buy a better ink of me for fifty cents. 

To quote the celebrated Capt. Cuttle, I may say, ‘‘ That the point of the 
above observation lies in the application thereof.” 

If you have been paying $5.00 a pound for poorer ink than I sell for fifty 
cents, just send me a five-dollar bill and put by the forty-five dollars you save 
to be used when you take your family to the seashore next summer. 

Address (with check for five dollars), 


I. JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 


Tf you only want one pound, send one dollar. 
Lf you only want a quarter of a po..nd, send 25 cents. 
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and Women, Lawyers, Politicians, 
Physicians, Mechanics and people 
in all branches of commercial and 
social life in St. Louis and its sub- 
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urbs are 
TO-DAY 
Subscribing for * 
: : 
* Post-Dispatch : 
: than were this time last year. * 





And the price 
then was the same. 


Over 20,000 Additional Readers. 
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The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency, © 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
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; % Tribune Bidg., New York. - The Rookery, Chicago. 
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(This is Prize Article No. 1 of a \gerien of five articles, for which the Vickery & Hill Co. paid 
$100, and which was awarded Mr. Wm. C. Hunter, Oak Park, Ill.) 


“Why Some Succeed.” 


Every day 
some advertiser will say, 
vdvertising does not pay. 
it’s a fact. 
Only a few succeed 
in making a success of advertising. 
it is also a fact that 
only a few succe 
in other lines of business. 
Records will show 
that less than 
one in twenty 
succeed in the mercantile or manufacturing business. 
r — a of business are comparatively 
we 
\dvertising’ is in its yoy 
and why should there be a larger proportion 
f successes in the advertising business, 
vhich is new and little understc 
han there should be in the old lines of business, 
he details of which 
ure well understood ? 
if every advertiser was successful 
what a world of advertising there would be. 
Bat how small 
ihe percentage 





on account of 
the competition. 
rhe uncertainty gives the shrewd advertiser 
in almost unlimited 
»pportunity for success. 
rhe shrewd advertiser 
is the one 
who knows 
how, when and where to advertise. 
He must experiment, 
this takes time and money. 
But you may get the benefit 
of their experience 
by watching 
how, when ad where they advertise. 
Some papers pay advertisers, 
some do not, 
many do not. 
Only a few pa ey. 
ind they can picked o 
by the large amount of ~- they carry. 
Vie — & Hill’s List 
car 
From $13,000 to $20,000 in advertising monthly. 
rhis condition exists 
because advertising in these papers pays. 
We want your nc 
for if it pays you 
you will certainly stay. 
Our — 
exe 
19,000, 000 annually, 
divided in twelve instalments of not less than 
one and one-half — oe 
Advertising in our rr 
can hardly be called an ‘experiment, 
because, it nearly always pays, 
and if you use our List 
the 
chances 
are 
in 


your 
favor. 


VICKERY & HILL CO., 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
or 
401 Temple Court, New York. Cc. E. ELLIS, 
Boyce Building, Chicago, Ills. __, Manager. 
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E The Kansas City World 


TO SEE IT IS INVITING 
TO USE IT IS CONVINCING 


KNOWN 
CIRCULATION 
Daily, 26,000 Sunday, 33,000 
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The World 


Kansas City 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
«ox -, 
A. Frank Richardson, 


NEW YORK. LONDON. CHICAGO. 
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The Poster 
Display 


“ne Brookl vn id Pag 


is simply unapproachable. 
The finest examples of poster 
art—constant changing and re- 
newing of bills keep the display 
bright, attractive and remem- 
bered. 


126 Posters 


$100.00 per month on yearly 
contracts for poster 30x52 inches. 


How can you beat it ? 


a 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 B’way, N. Y. 





| 
35 Sands St., B’klyn. | 
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--| ##There are three weekly 
papers that do not reach 

PEOPLE or FARM- 
ERS..* They reach COUN- 
TY TOWNSPEOPLE. »* 


Boyce’s 
Big 
Weeklies 


Blade, Ledger, World, are 
sold by our own agents on 
the streets same as dailies..* 
We can’t sell in large cities 
becausereaders prefer dailies; 
[11 we can’t sell to farmers be- 
cause they only read their | 
| | local weeklies and their ag- |! 
ricultural papers. Youdon’t || 
Thhitlli reach the townspeopke tS 
JU T the country districts with a ly] | 
==-==———1 daily or with a farm paper. [—= =——= = 
Try us. % ee tet 


That’s our field. 
W. D. BOYCE CO., “Ad” 
Department, #*% 115 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 2% %.% 





A PECULIAR 
CLIENTELE 
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500,000 wen, 


$1.60 per Agate Line. No Discount. 




















OUR KINDERGARTEN DEPART- 
MENT 


LoveLanD, Colo., April 28, 1896. 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I herewith inclose an article written for 
our publication. In case it is worthless to 
ou, please ‘‘ waste-basket”’ it, and inform 
ne to that effect. Should it meet with your 
pproval, I hope to send other matter at in- 
tervals. Please be candid enough to tell me 
hat is the matter with it in case you do not 
ublish it. Yours very truly, 

W. S. THORNDYKE. 
POOR COUNTRY PAPERS, 

I am often asked the question by 
1ere gossipers why it is that the aver- 
ge publisher of the second or third- 
lass weekly paper is, as a general 
hing, so poorly fixed financially. 
Chere is, of course, more than one 
eason for the condition in which, 
das! the country publisher too often 
inds himself ; yet I believe that the 
‘rimary cause is in the laxness with 
vhich he conducts his business. By 
he word ‘‘ laxness” I do not wish to 
onsider the manner in which the 
vork-room is conducted; nor the 
imount of ‘‘soldiering” done; nor 
he amount of pi constantly lying 
ibout in every conceivable spot ; but 
he manner in which the advertising 
olumns are conducted. 

My paper is a six-column folio. My 
own is of about 1,200 population. 
Let me do the best for my readers 
possible, and out of the twenty-four 
columns of ‘‘home-print” I can give 
ibout ten columns of pure reading 
matter, while oftener than otherwise 
my reading matter runs considerable 
under that amount. In addition to the 
idvertising printed at home, I am car- 
rying five columns of advertising upon 
the patent side—all of which is paid 
matter with the exception of one-half 
column, which is upon exchange. My 
motto is ‘* Business” with a big ‘‘ B.” 

In the first place, the publisher of a 
country paper must prove to his adver- 
tising patrons that advertising pays. I 
have found no better plan of doing 
this than to subscribe for as many 
copies of PRINTERS’ INK as I could se- 
cure, and supply my present and pro- 
spective advertisers with a copy every 
week. I find that in the majority of 
cases the work is appreciated, and ‘‘it 
sets them thinking.” 

In the second place, I set every ad- 
vertisement as attractively as is possi- 
ble. When I see that an advertise- 
ment is crude and unfinished, I use 
the editorial pen on the matter, submit 
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the revision to the advertiser, and in 
nine cases in ten the re-edited matter 
is gladly accepted, while the advertiser 
quickly sees that the extra work is 
done freely for his benefit. 

Thirdly, I always insist on frequent 
changes of copy. Sometimes this in- 
sistence is met with a rebuff—short and 
unpleasant ; but, before long, the patron 
sees that such changes entail more ex- 

nse for the publisher, and tumbles 
to the fact that it is for his (the adver- 
tiser’s) good that such changes are 
asked. Then he commences to get in 
his work. Of course, in a town the 
size of the one in which I reside the 
advertiser’s scope is more limited than 
in the city ; but I always endeavor to 
make up this deficiency by concocting 
new methods. Five years ago when I 
bought out this paper advertising was 
at a low ebb; several columns of dead 
ads were running ; there was no system 
of ascertaining when an ad was dead, 
consequently the advertiser had his own 
sweet way regarding the payments. 

Fourthly (and to my mind the most 
important of all the ‘‘lys’’), is the 
ability to fix advertising rates without 
the aid of the advertiser. Too many 
—far too many—publishers allow their 
terms to be made by ‘‘the other fel- 
low.’”’ My rates have been carefully 
made—and in every case do I adhere 
to them. The price that the publisher 
in the ‘‘next town” obtains cuts no 
grass with me. I know the rate I can 
afford ; if the advertiser cannot afford 
to pay it he must cut down his space 
or go elsewhere. The itinerant tooth- 
jerker or the traveling glass-eye man 
learns to his own satisfaction that he 
can do no 25c. business withme. The 
children can cry without the aid of 
Castoria—so far as advice to buy may 
be seen in my columns. The city 
‘*gent” who wishes the ‘‘inclosed 
copy inserted e. w. n. p. r. m.’’ must 
cough up the first quarter in advance 
ere his notice is seen in my columns. 
A lithographed letter-head catches 
many suckers—but I never allow my 
name to ‘‘ be written there.” 

There are to my knowledge fifty 
publishers in Colorado who are at the 
present time carrying advertisements 
for which not one cent of money nor 
transfer of goods will ever be received. 
Of course, the matter ‘‘is ready-set”’ 
and will ‘‘cause you no annoyance of 
composition,’’ yet I make it a rule to 
never take a contract that shows but 
one side of the matter, nor where a 
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would-be advertiser orders the matter 
‘*inserted at the regular rates and the 
bill sent at the expiration of the first 
quarter.”’ 

I have spoken in this paper of the 
‘*Prince of Advertising,” PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and how I know that it paid me 
to send a number of yearly subscrip- 
tions to my customers. Let me illus- 
trate. Several years ago—at that time 
the price of the magazine was $2 per 
year—I sent a copy to one of the town 
merchants here—E. K. Park. He hap- 
pened to take a fancy to it, and studied 
its columns well. The next day he 
brought mea job from which I netted 
more than sufficient to pay the year’s 
subscription. Then Mr. lark com- 
menced to advertise in a more liberal 
manner than at first, and has since re- 
mained a patron of the paper I con- 
duct—never having missed an issue. 
Just now he is trying a new syle of 
notice which he believes pays him. I 
append a sample notice—and you will 
observe that there are but two men- 
tions of his store, ‘‘ The Golden Rule.” 





A WORD ABOUT LACE. 

As closely as historians can ascertain, 
lace was first known and made by nuns in 
Europe during the latter part of the four- | 
teenth century, and lace is now divided 
intothreeclasses. The first is the point- | 
lace made by hand ; the second is pillow- 
lace—sometimes called cushion or bobbin | 
lace ; and the third is machine-made lace. 

The latter variety is by far the most 
popular, as, by the aid of improved ma- 
chinery the price is made so low as to be | 
within the reach of all the classes. Mr. | 
Heathcote, of Nottingham, England, in 
1809 commenced this machine work; but 
a pair of curtains of the sort he then made 
for about $18 of our money can now be 
sold—and is sold at the Golden Rule— 
for 39c. Other and better grades are 
graduated in price—and the assortment 
sold at the Golden Rule is large, varied | 
and extremely low in price. | 
I would like to hear from other coun- 
try publishers in small towns and see 
what suggestions they can offer better 
than what I have here written. It 
must be borne in mind that I am in a 
town far too small to support a weekly 
—and a town where metropolitan pa- 
pers cut a heavy figure. 

W. L. THORNDYKE, 
Publisher of Reporter. 


The above contribution is printed 
partly because its contents are not 
wholly devoid of interest and partly 
for the purpose of reading a lecture and 
correcting some other correspondents 
over Mr. Thorndyke’s shoulders. 

Sometimes Mr. Thorndyke revises 
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matter furnished by the advertiser, and 
in nine cases out of ten the re-edited 
matter is ‘‘gladly”’ accepted. Print- 
ERS’ INK would recommend omitting 
the gladly, feeling thankful that th 
change was accepted at all. 

Mr. Thorndyke says that the adver- 
tiser ‘‘quickly” sees that the extra 
work is done ‘‘freely ’’ for his benefit. 
We would omit the ‘‘ quickly ” and the 
“* freely” and feel thankful that the ad 
vertiser comprehended the thing at all. 

Mr. Thorndyke, although a constant 
reader of PRINTERS’ INK, is not able 
to free his mind of the idea that Prinr- 
EkS’ INK is a journal for newspaper 
publishers. It is not intended to serve 
that purpose at all. It is a journal for 
advertisers, and anything that does not 
interest an advertiser has no claim for 
space in the columns of ‘‘ The Little 
Schoolmaster.” 

There is one subject upon which 
Mr. Thorndyke, and a whole lot of 
newspaper men like him, would be able 
to furnish PRINTERS’ INK with useful 
contributions, and ‘* The Little School- 
master” is just hungry for essays of 
this sort. Let him tell, from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint always (not from 
the publisher’s), how the advertiser ex- 
perimented, how he tried to accomplish 
this thing and that in the columns of 
the local newspaper, and to what ex- 
tent he succeeded. Such articles, 
modeled after Mr. Charles Austin 
Bates’ five pages, but written from the 
standpoint of the country town, will 
make PRINTERS’ INK ten times more 
valuable than it has ever yet become. 


WHO IS IT? 





This is a picture of a well known New York 
special agent. It represents him in that in- 
teresting portion of his childhood when he 
liked dolls better than pretty girls. 


pias «o> “i 
THE REASON. 
“You say his name is in everybody's mouth 
just now ?”’ 
“Yes, he is one of the biggest advertisers 
in the country.” 
sath = 
Many a merchant whose prayers are long 
can’t catch trade because his ad is too short. 
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OUR PATRONS. 


The inside of the first cover of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has been occupied by the At- 
lantic Coast Lists for seven years. 
The price of that page is $6,500 a 
year. None of the Co-operative Lists 
gets a better line of advertising, or pays 
its stockholders better than the At- 
lantic Coast Lists. 

The first display advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK which the reader comes 
to in turning over its pages is that of 
the New York Sum, perhaps the best 
and most important of American news- 
papers. A page advertisement in that 
position in PRINTERS’ INK costs $6,500 
ayear. The Swn’s contract is in its 
second year and every one must have 
observed that the advertising patronage 
of the Sw has materially increased 
within the past two years, notwith- 
standing the prices are not low and 
the times are not very good. 

The most conservative, as well as 
the most successful, newspaper ever 
known in the Northwest is the Port- 
land Oregonian. The Portland Ove- 
gonian, last year, had a page adver- 
tisement in PRINTERS’ INK, without 
specified position, every other week, 
at anet cost of $2,600. The O: egonian 
has now contracted for the position 
next following the advertisement of the 
New York Sum, with a reading matter 
page between, for every issue for a 
year, at a net cost of $6,500. The space 
it obtains will be well worth its cost. 

The Philadelphia /tem, a paper en- 
joying the largest evening circulation 
in the United States, is now complet- 
ing its fifth year of a cash contract for 
advertising a page, once a month, in 
PRINTERS’ INK for $1,200 a year, the 
total amount for the five years being 
$6,000. During the past year it has 
made an additional contract for two 
extra insertions each month at an ad- 
ditional cost of $2,600; so now the 
advertisement of the Philadelphia /tem 
appears in PRINTERS’ INK thirty-eight 
issves out of the fifty-two, at a net 
cost of $3,800. 

The Chicago Newspaper Union has 
a position facing the Department of 
Criticism by Charles Austin Bates, for 
which position the price for one year is 
$6,500 net, and the Chicago Newspa- 
per Union is now completing its third 
year on this contract. 

The W. D. Boyce list of big week- 
lies, with five hundred thousand circu- 
lation, are now on their third year’s 
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contract with PRINTERS’ INK for a 
page in every issue. This year the 
Boyce list has a position facing read- 
ing matter at $6,500a year, and within 
a month after closing this contract 
Mr. Boyce was tendered a Congres- 
sional nomination. 

The middle pages of PRINTERS’ INK, 
when spread open, afford an oppor- 
tunity for an advertisement of some- 
thing more than double size. Mr. 
Hearst, the San Francisco newspaper 
man and present owner of the New 
York Journal, has secured this page 
for every alternate week, twenty-six 
times in all, the net price of such 
service being $7,800. The Scripps- 
McRae League, consisting of the Cin- 
cinnati Post, Covington /st, St. Louis 
Chronicle and Cleveland Press, occupy 
the double broad-side space alternately 
with Mr. Hearst. This is probably 
the best position to be had in the paper, 
but ‘t is not at present in the market. 
On the alternate weeks when the 
Scripps-McRae League are not able 
to have the broad-side page they have 
an ordinary page without position, 
costing for twenty-six weeks $2,600 
net, making the total advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK done by the Scripps- 
McRae League $10,400 per year. 

he San Francisco Chronicle, which 
with Mr. Hearst’s paper,the Examiner, 
and the Portland Ovegonian make up 
the three great papers of the Pacific 
Coast, has a page in PRINTERS’ INK, 
without position, every other week, at 
a net cost of $2,600 a year. 

The Kansas City World, a paper 
which seems to be pushing its way to- 
ward the top, has for several months 
past occupied a page in PRINTERS’ INK, 
every week without position, at a net 
cost of $5,200 a year. 

The price of the first page of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for a year is $10,400 ; that 
is, $200 for each and every week. 
Young Mr. Warburton, who is a son- 
in-law of Mr. Harrison’s Postmaster- 
General, John Wanamaker, is at pres 
ent the business manager or owner of 
that most influential Philadelphia even- 
ing paper, the 7egraph. Mr. War- 
burton recently electrified the mana- 
gers of PRINTERS’ INK by offering to 
take the first page for a whole year at 
the price if it might be balanced by ex- 
change advertising to be done in the 
Telegraph. That was a little more 
space in the 7e/.graph than the mana- 
gers of PRINTERS INK could take care 
of advantageously, but they did stretch 








See 
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a point and offered to sell twenty-six 
insertions on the terms specified. It 
then was made to appear that the man 
from Philadelphia was just as inde- 
pendent as the publishers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK could be, and the trade came 
to a standstill, although it is still 
pretty well understood that each party 
is willing to take it up again if he can 
have his own way about it, a condition 
that at present does not appear to be 
imminent. 

Everybody who is familiar with 
PRINTERS’ INK has read the advertise- 
ments of Printers Ink Jonson. With- 
out a salesman, without a bookkeeper, 
without a penny of expense, aside from 
his advertising in PRINTERS’ INK, Mr. 
Jonson has built up the largest cash 
trade in printing ink ever obtained by 
any one, and the space used by him in 
PRINTERS’ INK from first to last has 
not averaged more than two pages a 
week. 

Messrs. Mast, Crowell & Kirkpat- 
rick, the great publishers of Spring- 
field, Ohio, have a page advertisement 
in every other issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
at a net cost of $2,600 a year. 

These are only a few of the publish- 
ers who avail themselves of the adver- 
tising pages of PRINTERS’ INK, and it 
is found in practice much easier to 
renew an advertising contract than it is 
to get it started. 

The Chicago Dispatch is now in its 
second year of a contract of $5,200 
for a page advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

The New York Post is now in its 
second year of a page in PRINTERS’ 
INK appearing every other week, with- 
out position, at a net cost of $2,600. 

The advertisement of the Campbell 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co. was handed 
in the office several years ago with in- 
structions to let it run a little while 
and see what the result would be. 
Years have passed, and although PRINT- 
FRS’ INK has not failed to collect its 
$25 a week for that quarter page ad- 
vertisement, the Campbell Press peo- 
ple always look pleasant when they pay 
the bill and seem to be real glad that 
the other press builders consider the 
advertising rates in PRINTERS’ INK a 
little too high. 

The Hosterman Publishing Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, are also on the sec- 
ond year of a contract for a page adver- 
tisement appearing every other week in 
PRINTERS’ INK at a net cost of $2,600. 

The Washington (D. C.) Evening 





Star had a page in PRINTERS’ INK 
every week in 1895 at a cost of $5, 20 
Its proprietors did not appear to 
specially value it and often neglected 
to change the copy. They consequent); 
failed to make the advertising as im- 
pressive as it should have been, con- 
sidering the great and excellent quali- 
ties of the paper, and this year th 
Star’s announcements in PRINTERS’ 
INK are confined to a page once a 
month, costing only $1,200. Mr. I 
R. Hammersly, the Starv’s New York 
agent, like many other newspaper men, 
does not believe very much in adver- 
tising for newspapers, but says that he 
is at present inclined to think that last 
year’s advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
did do some good, for he does notice 
among advertisers a sort of unusual 
present hunger or desire for the Star’; 
advertising space, and although he 
never shades his rates a single penny 
he asserts that of late it has been a 
pretty cold day with him when he has 
failed to send on one or two contracts 
of from three hundred to five hundred 
dollais each. The Séa7’s columns are 
numerous, and it is still able and will- 
ing to accommodate Mr. Hammersly’s 
customers to a reasonable extent. 
Charles Austin Bates, who has charge 
of the Department of Criticism in 
PRINTERS’ INK and receives a weekly 
salary for his services, notwithstand- 
ing he manages to do considerable free 
advertising for himself in the pages he 
is paid to edit, uses also a good deal 
of space among the classified adver- 
tisements in PRINTERS’ INK, which are 
taken at half price; viz., 25 cents a 
line. He also has had a display ad- 
vertisement (a full page) in every issue 
for six months past, which costs him 
$125 net every time it appears, and 
people who know him say that his busi- 
ness is really quite good and that for 
whatever it is he is indebted to PRint- 
ERS’ INK. PRINTERS’ INK brought him 
the business. Of course it is Mr. 
Bates’ ability that has enabled him to 
keep it and add to it. PRINTERS’ INK 
seeks no patronage from any one save 
such as have the power to render more 
than ordinary service. In reaching out 
with a view of extending its advertis- 
ing patronage, PRINTERS’ INK invites 
the consideration only of the promi- 
nent, the conspicuous, the people and 
the papers that have great qualities 
and great value to offer. All such will 
find the advertising pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK very profitable fishing grounds. 
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Pittsburg 


Commercial 
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The oldest established news- 
paper west of the Alle- 
rhenies, has always been 
considered the leading Re- 
publican and Favorite Family 
Paper of its section. 

The foremost merchants of 
Pittsburg show their confi- 
dence in its value as an ad- 
vertising medium by their 
lavish and continued use of 
its columns in solicitation for 
family trade. 


Its daily paid circulation 
for February, 1896, averaged 


33,692, 


which figures Exclude the Un- 





paid for Circulation comprised 





in the usual newspaper state- 
ment of circulation. 





J.E.VanDoren Special Agency 


PUBLISHERS’ 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


31-32 Tribune Bidg., NEW YORK. 
1320 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
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“The Twin Cities’ Greatest Daily.’’ 


Advertisers Take Notice ! 


In Circulation 
As in Every Other Particular 


one FBO eons 


MINNEAPOLIS 
«ss TRIBUNE 


Leads All Other Newspapers 
Published in the Twin Cities. 























Average Daily Circulation of 
the Daicy TriBUNE /or the 
Month Ending March 
Zist, was 


41,491. 


County OF HENNEPIN, bss 
State of Minnesota. 

On this 4th day of April, 
1896, personally appeared before me 
Frederick E. Murphy, Superintendent 
of Circulation Department, who, being 
duly sworn, did depose and say that 
the above is a true and correct state- 
ment of the DaiLy Trisunr’s bona fide 
average daily circulation for the month 
ending March 31st, 1896. 

F. E. MURPHY. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me 
this 4th day of April, 1896. 
R. B. THurston, 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, 





You know or can ascertain the Adver- 
tising Rates of The Tribune. 


Are You Getting as Much 
Elsewhere 


for Your 
Money ? 


J. E. Van Doren Special Agency, 


PUBLISHERS’ 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


31-32 Tribune Bidg., New Vork. 
1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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31-32 Tribune Bidg, New York, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


FOR FAMILY TRADE 


in Southern Ohio, Eastern Indiana and North- 
ern Kentucky no paper can take the place 
of the 


CINCINNATI 


COMMERCIAL 
GAZETTE 


All that money and journalistic ability 
can do to give this paper the highest stand- 
ing for news, editorials and advertising is 
done. Its circulation of over 40,000 in the 
homes of its readers is better than 200,000 
for a paper that does not go into the house- 
hold. The COMMERCIAL GAZETTE is 
read by every member of the family circle. 
Its advertising columns are consulted con- 
stantly by those who do the family buying, 
a fact fully appreciated by the leading retail 
merchants of Cincinnati, who use its adver- 
tising columns constantly and largely. 

Since it is profitable for their use it must 
certainly prove remunerative to the genera! 
advertiser. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 








1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 




















COLUMBIA BICYCLE POSTERS. 


The poster exhibit that the propri- 
etors of the Columbia bicycle are carry- 
ing about from one large city to an- 
other brings home to the critic or stu- 
dent in a way that it has never been 
brought before a perception of the 
fact that the bottom qualities of a good 
poster are strength and simplicity. 
No miscellaneous collection of posters, 
however large or good, could begin to 
do the educational work that these 
multitudinous harpings upon a single 
string are doing. 

But to prove my proposition as to 
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strength and simplicity. Here is the 
first prize winner, a not too handsome 
girl in an ugly plaid dress. How the 
ears of the illustrious committee on 
awards would tingle, could they hear 
all the hasty words said about them by 
visitors to the show. So many pretty 
pictures to choose from, and the blue 
ribbon pinned to this dull daub. Just 
so, but the committee seem to have 
realized that by the time the pretty 
pictures had been engraved and print- 
ed, by and with the methods and ma- 
terials adapted to posters, and pasted 
to walls and fences, there to lead the 
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eyes and thoughts of observers a dance 
over the faces of them by their grace- 
ful or fanciful details, they would not 
sell many bicycles. And there you 
have the test—the business of a poster 
is to sell something. To do this it 
must tell something, and in a manner 
so short and straight that he who runs 
may read. Overmuchness or an excess 
of polish is sure to spoil the story, and 
not the least service rendered by this 
Columbia collection of designs is its 
showing in a very plain way how a 
story may be spoiled. 

This prize winner of Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish’s has a good deal of color, but 
not many colors Therein it is 
both strong and simple. It will 
not spoil in reproduction, handling 
or exposure. That means very 
much to an advertiser who puts 
his money into bills and _bill- 
sticking. It is not an expensive 
design to engrave or print, and 
that means a great deal. It can 
be reproduced in many ways and 
sizes, and will not be a ridale, 
however it is shown. 

The design has but few details 
and those not complex nor delicate. 
Therein is simplicity. The per- 
spective is very good despite its 
crudeness. All is background but 
the loudly dressed girl and the 
mere intimation of a bicycle that 
she bestrides. But shy as the 
landscape is, it in very deed sug- 
gests with a force that none can 
escape the delights of the wheel. 
And the strength of the design is 
in the way that the figure of the 
girl is projected to the front, the 
accessory details subdued, and 
helping without hindering atten- 
tion to the main cbject. Even 
the intrusive scroll, briefly let- 
tered, will heighten the desired 
and desirable effect. C. F. B. 


eS 
MAKING YOURSELF UNDERSTOOD. 
Making your meaning clear to the person 
you are addressing is your manifest duty 
when you are speaking or writing to another, 
or to others. It is not enough to know what 
you mean fo say, nor is it enough to say it so 
that it can be understood by another; you 
ought to say it so that it cannot be misun- 
derstood. If you do that, others will know 
what you are saying, and what you want to 
have them know. It requires thought and 
effort and wisdom todothis. But itis worth 
all it costs.— Sunday School /imes. 
eal 
TAKING a six-inch double-column space to 
express a one-line pearl type thought is like 
paying rent for a mansion, and living in the 
attic thereof, 
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A GREAT INVENTION. 


The proprietor of the Buffalo(N. Y.) 
Times has evolved a great scheme. 
Upon an immense transparency, which 
surmounts an iron post in front of his 
building, there is exhibited the ever- 
changing figures shown by the counter 
on the printing press. Every revolu- 
tion adds one to the figures shown 
upon the transparency, which at all 
times represent to the eye of the passer- 
by the number of copies of the Buffalo 
Times that have been printed up to 
that moment. Of course, the machine 
has no more conscience than an or- 
dinary circulation prevaricator, and 














counts spoiled copies or revolutions of 
the press made when no paper is sup- 
plied with the same freedom that it 
marks the most perfect copy of Zhe 
Times ever seen. The representative 
of PRINTERS’ INk, while contemplat- 
ing Mr. Mack’s beautiful invention, 
was reminded of the childish verse in 
which he once became familiar with 


_ the operations of a celebrated water 


meter : 


If it happens that the carcass of an infant 
alligator 
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Plays the mischief with my vitals in its 
efforts to get through, 
I record the strange transaction on my brass- 
und indicator, 
With the fraudulent addition of a hundred 
feet or two. 


It is to be hoped that no alligators 
will ever be allowed to crawl through 
the printing press of the Buffalo 7imes 
to complicate the truthful figures which 
will henceforth surmount the iron post 
in front of its office door. 


A SPECIAL’S PROTEST. 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The possibilities of a misstatement of the 
actual number of copies printed can be 
covered by the fact that the publisher of the 
Times will give $1,000 to any one who will 
prove that there are any fraudulent means 
adopted in this indubitable evidence of the 
actual number of copies printed daily. 

The same is open for investigation to any 
one at any time. Yours very truly, 

Henry BriGurt. 
Circulation, April 30th, 39,216. 


—— +o 
COMPARATIVE CIRCULATIONS. 


Messrs. C. H. Guild & Co., general 
advertising agents, 252 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., send out what 
they call a select standard list of fifteen 
illustrated weeklies, and inform adver- 
tisers that it is the ‘‘ cream of illus- 
trated papers, comprising all which 
have a national reputation.” Below is 
given the list, and in two parallel col- 
umns the comparative circulation rat- 
ings accorded by Messrs. Guild & Co. 
and the advance sheets of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896. It will 
be observed that the total circulation 
found by the advertising agency 
amounts to 867,100 copies, while the 
total credited by the Newspaper Di- 
rectory is a good deal less than half 
that number. The Newspaper Direct- 
ory disclaims any knowledge of a week- 
ly Arkansaw Traveler published at 
Chicago, although it is acquainted with 
a monthly of that name. 
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New York, Judge, wky, 80,000 40,090 
va Puck. ** 89,700 40,000 
- Texas Siftings, ‘“* 55,400 4,000 
* Truth, ** 64,000 20,000 
™ Standard, ** 75,000 75,198 
” Illustrated 
American, ‘“ 40,600 20,000 
= Leslie’s Week- 
ly, ** 65,000 12,500 
” Cerstier’s * 
Weekly, ** 200,000 20,000 
* Vogue. ‘* 20,000 4,000 
” Public Opin- 
ion, ‘* 23,000 18,200 
Buffalo, Ill. Sunday 
Express, © 75,000 70,318 
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Brooklyn, Life, wky, 10,000 4,000 
Chicago, Elite, 10,000 800 
™ rkansaw 
Traveler, ** 20,000 000 
. Graphic, ** 40,000, 17,500 


867,100 346,516 

It would seem that the advertiser 
who desires a list of illustrated week- 
lies of very large circulation should 
seek it from the Guild Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Agency rather than from the 
American Newspaper Directory. 

In this connection attention is also 
directed to a list of Trades Union Of- 
ficial Journals put forth by W. N. 
Gates, ‘‘ Manager,” office 29 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Gates 
finds that his list of half a dozen month- 
lies have a regular output of 59,500 
copies, while the Newspaper Directory 
appears to be unable to learn that they 
issue even one-eighth as many as Mr. 
Gates’ better knowledge enables him to 
accord them : 





GATES. 
Direct- 
ORY 


Indianapolis, Am. Federation- 
alist, mo ...... 10,000 
Washington, Postal Record, m. 11,500 2,250 
Lafayette, Painters’ Journal,m. 5,000 000 
Kansas City, Boiler Makers, 
Ship Builders’ 
Journal,s-mo. 14,000 000 
St. Louis, Electrical Worker, m. 10,000 800 


g 


New York, The Tailor, mo.... 9,000 4,000 
(Now Bloomington, III.) ——_- 
59,500 7,050 


This curious state of affairs illustrates 
still further that when an advertiser 
wants the very largest possible circula- 
tion, he should apply to a manager or 
an agent rather than to a Newspaper 
Directory. He will find a further ad- 
vantage in the fact that the informa- 
tion will be furnished free by the agent 
or manager, while the Directory will 
cost $5. It is generally considered 
quite absurd to pay money for a thing 
when one can get the same thing for 
nothing. 
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Isn’T it about time we got together on the 
question of how to abbreviate this word-~ad- 
vertisement? At present there seems to be 
half a dozen methods in vogue. Some write 
it simply ad; others ad. (with a period) ; 
others again “‘ ad.’’ (with a period and quota- 
tion points), and others still adv. and advt. 
It seems to us the choice must lie between 
the first three forms, if for no other reason 
than that adv. and advt. are unpronounceable 
abbreviations. As between these three—ad, 
ad., and “ad.” we cast our vote in favor of 
the simplest form—ad ; sams points, sams pe- 
riod.—Art in Advertising. 
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UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 

Many of the large department stores in 
New York and other cities have a special ad- 
vertising man whose duties are entirely con- 
fined to the publicity end of the business. A 
few of these stores do not employ a man’s 
entire services, but engage him a few 
hours daily and permit him to have his office 
down town. In this way one man sometimes 
handles the advertising of three large stores, 
to the detriment of all three. It is impos- 
sible for a single individual to give proper 
attention to the advertising of three large 
department stores, particularly as they are 
all in the same identical lines of business. 
His mind and energies are necessarily di- 
vided, with the result that his services for 
each store are weakened. But merchants 
with an alleged notion of economy don’t 
consider this. They pay their advertising 
man a trifling salary for a trifling service— 
and both merchant and advertising man are 
trifling with each other—and neither is prop- 
erly recompensed. The merchant thinks he 
is saving money, but he does not consider 
how much he is losing by his advertising 
man’s attention being giving elsewhere in- 
stead of being concentrated on his own busi- 
ness. 

The average advertiser does not consider 
closely enough the distribution of his appro- 
-. It is not an easy matter, of course, 

ut a man ought to know exactly how and 
where he is spending his money. It is of no 
use to sow seed on barren rock or among 
thorns, even though the cost be trifling” 
However small, it is wasted. 

Errors are often made in the wording of an 
ad. False descriptions are sometimes given 
of goods, values overrated fabulously. These 
are “ trifles.”’ of course, unconsidered by the 
advertiser, but fully observed by visitors to 
the store—drawn there by the deceptive ad- 
vertising. These errors are not easily ex- 

lained away, and even when they are they 
leave a feeling of distrust behind them. 
People won't Lave as much confidence in 
your ads after you have once fooled them. 

The other day I passed a provision store 
from which came the unmistakable odor of 
decayed vegetables. That was a trifle—per- 
haps an unavoidable accident—but it kept a 
good many people out of the store, though 
the proprietor may not have considered the 
cause. I know of nothing better calculated 
to kill the effect of good advertising than 
such bad management in store keeping. 

HARLES PADDOCK. 


cccccinapsantansiiillitemccinapenall 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Tue Review of Reviews for May contains 
a character sketch, by W. T. Stead, of M. 
de Blowitz, the famous Paris correspondent 
of the London 7imes. 

In the Newspaper Maker of April 30th is 
an excellent symposium on bicycle advertis- 
ing: Among the contributors are Sterling 
Elliott, Robert Ansley, A. A. Zimmerman, 
Jas. E. Sullivan, Dixie Hines and others. 

A story is told of the owner of a great 
newspaper property whose knowledge of 
affairs outside of the line in which he gained 
his wealth was limited, that he noticed a 
Seow deal was being said in the paper about 

tradivarius violins used in Remenyi’s con- 
certs. ‘‘See hexe,”’ he said to his business 
manager, “I’m <ired of seeing so much of 
this violin puffing and free notices in the 
paper. Now you tell this Mr. Stradivarius 
that when he gets his fiddles advertised any 
more in my paper, it will cost him just fifty 
cents for every little line.”"— Fourth Estate. 
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THE WATERBURY. 


The Waterbury is a 16-page paper of jests 
and literary selections, publishe at Water- 
bury, Conn., by the Waterbury Watch Co. 
There are :wo editions—one sold at 50 cents 
a year, and sent out to regular subscribers at 
pound rates, and another business edition, 
containing special advertising matter about 
the Waterbury watch, which is sent to jewel- 
ers throughout the country every month at 
regular postage rates, one cent a copy. In 
the April issue of the so-cent edition of the 
Waterbury, a subscriber to Printers’ INK 
found a subscription blank which he con- 
$m 0 me 6 eo e+ oe ee eee ’ 


t Half pound box of Wallace’s ; 
‘candy free to all subscrib- ; 
tingnow. #& + & #} 























PUBLISHED MONTHLY. t 
; Suescription Fiery Cents a Year, ; 
j ADDRESS : PUBLISHERS OF t 
}..LHE WATERBURY.. } 
; WATERBURY, CONN. ; 


t Inclosed find Fifty Cents for one year’s ¢ 
+ subscription to The Waterbury, commenc- j 


Genet ae voe conten sence sdbedeusevies . 
+ NaMe,..ccccccccccecce hgeiedepodsovesaces ! 
+ + 
+ Beveet and Wamtber,........ccvccsevscosces * 
; ge ! 
; se el Reade eked sede Saue ? 


* (> Remittance may be made in any con- + 
+ venient way :—post office money order, ex- + 
» press order, registered letter, or postage 4 
stamps. If coin is sent be careful te wray 
+ so that it will not wear a hole in the envel. } 
* ope, and in such case it is best to register. 
oO ot +H HoH +See Hees 
ceived to be a violation of the regulation on 
page 931 of the Postal Guide for —v. 
1896, which reads as follows: “ Bills, re- 
ceipts and orders for subscriptions, in order 
to be mailable with second-class publications 
at the pound rate of postage, must be in such 
form as to convey no other information than 
the name, place of publication, subscription 
price of the publication to which they refer, 
and the subscription due thereon. The ex- 
pression ‘subscription price’ will in every 
case hereafter be construed by the Depart- 
ment as the regular stated price of the publi- 
cation, without reference to any premium 
that may be offered.” This subscription 
blank was submitted to the New York post- 
master by a representative of PRINTERS’ INK. 
The postmaster declared that the subscrip- 
tion blank was unmailable at pound rates, in 
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that it contained a notice of premium at the 
top, and information as to how to send 
money at the bottom. The same blank is, 
however, mailable with the business edition 
of the Waterbury, which goes at third-class 
rates, which rates include printed matter of 
every description not entitled to be carried at 
the pound rate. 


The wicked Ingersoll once explained 
the apparent neglect of the Infinite 

wer above to hear the petition of the 
widow and the orphan: ‘‘ He is too 
busy watching sparrows and counting 
hairs.’”’ It would seem, however, that 
the post-office has time enough to go 
into all these details, and is able to 
split a paper’s edition into two classes, 
charging more postage for one class 
and less for the other, and making it il- 
legal to send an inclosure in one that 
is quite proper to fold in with the other. 
+o 
NOTES. 


Mr. Roy B. Brap ey, business manager of 
the Abilene’ (Tex.) West Texas Sentine/, sol- 
emnly swears that no issue of that paper for 
a year has been less than 2,300 copies. It is 
the official journal of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union. 

Tue Pope Manufacturing Co. offers free a 
Columbia bicycle to whoever shall send in, up 
to June 30, 1896, the largest number of differ- 
ent advertisements of the Columbia bicycle, 
clipped from newspapers and magazines. 
The object is announced to be to discover 
how many ads can reach any one person. 


A RECENT issue of the London 77mes con- 
tains this following unique advertisement: 
““Young lady required as governess for one 
little girl, aged ten. As she has unhappily 
lost a leg, it is considered possible that 
more sympathy wil! be shown by a lady ina 
similar position; preference, therefore, given 
to such.”’ 


Mr. Epw. W. Forrest, advertising man- 
ager of the Brockton 7/rmes, Hon. W. L. 
Douglas’ paper, has accepted a position as ad- 
vertising manager of the Providence News. 
Mr. Forrest is widely and favorably known 
among the advertising fraternity throughout 
the country, and if he duplicates the success 
of the advertising patronage of the /zmes he 
will indeed prove a valuable man to Gov. 
Brown. 








Tue three prizes in 7he Century's contest 
for a midsummer holiday poster were awarded 
May 4th as follows: f C. Leyendecker, 
Paris, France, first prize ; Maxfield Parrish, 
Philadelphia, Penn., second prize; Baron 
Arild, Rosenkrantz, N. Y., third prize. The 
judges were Elihu Vedder, F. Hopkinson 
Smith and Henry J. Hardenburgh. Seven 
hundred designs were submitted by artists 
from all parts of the country and Canada, 
and some were sent from Europe. 

Tue Wang-Kuo-Kung-Pao, the new native 
newspaper of Pekin, is a record-breaker for 
China. Its name in English means “‘An- 
nouncements of Chinese and Foreign News,” 
and it is published every alternate day, or 
three times a week. In Chinait is a phe- 
nomenon of enterprise and progress. It con- 
tains four pages about 12x16 inches in size, 
and is almost entirely filled with reading 
ma‘ter. The advertising idea has not yet in- 
vaded the Chinese capital.—Fourth Estate. 























THE CHICAGO HOME PAPER. 


Mr. Joseph R. Dunlop, in resuming 
the active editorial and business man- 
agement of the Chicago Disputch, on 
Saturday, May 2d, published a state- 
ment to the public which is of con- 
siderable interest : 

For thirty years I have been a resident of 
Chicago. Durin the last twenty-five years 
I have been closely identified with the news- 
paper press of this city. In 1873 I began as 
a reporter on the Chicago 7%mes under the 
late Wilbur F. Storey. I remained with that 
journal until the fatal illness of Mr. Storey, 
advancing from reportorial work to an execu- 
tive position. Upon Mr. Storey's death, and 
when a complete change was made in the 
management of 7hke Times, | secured a posi- 
tion with Zhe Inter-Ucean as city editor, 
where I remained for nearly three years. 
During that time, as now, William Penn 
Nixon was the editor-in-chief of that paper, 
and I have no doubt he will bear testimony 
to the manner in which I discharged the 
duties devolving upon me. In 1888 I re- 
sumed connection with 7he Times, and a 
year later, upon the reorganization of that 
establishment I took editorial charge of the 
paper, and was its chief executive until it 
was sold to Carter H. Harrison, retiring then 
from that journal after having filled the posi- 
tions of city editor, ym editor, editor 
and part owner. I had then become fully 
convinced that the time was ripe for the 
establishment in Chicago of a thoroughly in- 
dependent and fearless newspaper. With 
the knowledge, experience and capital which 
| had accumulated I began the publication 
of the Chicago Dispatch on the 1oth day of 
October, 1892. The field was already ably 
occupied by morning and evening newspa- 
pers, representing every political arty as 
well as independent journalism. he Chi- 
cago Dispatch struck out upon new lines. It 
adopted the motto of publishing “‘all the 
news all the time,” whether it pleased or of- 
fended. That was an innovation eliciting 
varied public criticism. It began by calling 
things by their proper names and telling the 
truth about sinners in high places as well as 
offenders of low degree. Some of the older 
newspapers of the city had drifted into social, 
partisan and capitalistic channels, and to 
these The Dispatch at once became trouble- 
some. 

These new lines upon which he Dispatch 
was founded, in their very nature, were ele- 
ments of success. The people, of every class, 
began to read the paper and to be interested 
in it. Every business interest in Chicago, as 
well as the East, took advantage of its ad- 
vertising columns and found them a profit- 
able investment. The Dispatch was essen- 
tially cosmopolitan. No paper had ever so 
strongly and correctly reflected all conditions 
of the city. 

Before the paper had been a great while in 
existence a class of advertisements began to 
develop representative of business interests 
of alleged questionable reputation, Let it be 
known that nearly all of these questionable 
enterprises were authorized and licensed by 
the city of Chicago, and, in the regular 
course of administration of municipal gov- 
ernment, contributed to the city treasury 
their quota of the public revenues. 

I had not started a newspaper for the pur- 
of reforming anybody or anything. I 

ave never engaged in the reform business. I 
had, however, undertaken to print a news- 
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paper—one not controlled by trusts or other 
combinations—that suould fearlessly give the 
news as it transpired from day to day in the 
great cosmopolitan city of Chicago. From 
one standpoint the class of advertisements 
referred to appeared to be morally objection- 
able. From another they served the high 
moral purpose of disclosing to the world real 
conditions hitherto concealed. I believed, 
and still believe, that the publication of these 
advertisements was a legitimate factor in the 
evolution of society. A question, however, 
arose as to whether or not the publication of 
these advertisements was a violation of the 
federal laws regulating the postal service of 
the country. I was myself in doubt on this 
point, because these laws are susceptible to 
avery rigid construction. I sought to ob- 
tain from the local post-office authorities 
official opinion on this point, but failed to 
elicit anything definite upon which to base 
the conduct of the paper in that respect. I 
should state further that no complaint had 
been made to this office from any source ix 
the Chicago post-office. On the contrary I 
had assurance from certa‘n authorities there 
that the advertisements in question were 
mailable. Incidentally it may be stated here 
that the daily mailing of 7he Dispatch was 
open and above board for over three years, 
the post-office officials during that time re- 
ceiving my check weekly for the transmission 
of the same, as is customary with all daily 
newspapers in this city. It was well known 
to the authorities, and to all those honestly 
interested in the observance of the postal 
laws, that Zhe Dispatch would promptly 
have conformed to any request touching the 
publication of advertisements held to in 
violation of law ; but this is not the place to 
further discourse that matter. 

The Dispatch, even in the first two years 
of its existence, had aroused much jealousy 
in many quarters. A certain class of people, 
largely made up of those who had been 
brought to task for their irregularities 
through its columns, made an outcry against 
these advertisements, which, by the way, as 
the sequel has shown, constituted a very in- 
significant portion of the advertising space of 
the paper. Rival newspaper publishers, 
smarting under the inroads which The Lis- 
patch was making into their circulations, on 
the lines of legitimate competition, also seized 
upon this particular feature of the paper and 
made it a pretext for a conspiracy by which 
they hoped to overthrow the enterprise and 
crush its publisher. They have waged their 
warfare almost to a finish, but they have not, 
nor does it lie in their power to accomplish 
the destruction of this paper. It is true, 
these good people have been instrumental in 
eliminating from the columns of /he Vis- 
patch the class of advertisements held to be 
objectionable, but they have not attempted 
to rid the community of the still more objec- 
tionable business interests which these ad- 
vertisements represented, and until they do 
this how can they justly lay claim to honest 
motives? /he Dispatch was founded upon 
the great principle of fair play to all classes, 
and he fails to comprehend the signs of the 
times who does not to-day realize that this 
paper, instead of being overthrown, is borne 
again to a higher and toa more forceful work. 

The Chicago Dispatch is well in the fourth 
year of its energetic life, and so long as it 
adheres to the policy of fearlessly telling the 
truth about everybody and everything it may 
confidently hope to reach its fortieth year of 
usefulness. I wish to say here and now to 
those ry who have arrayed themselves 
against The Dispatch and its publisher, that 
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I bear them no ill will ; that I have no spite 
or enmity to vent against them ; that | have 
no vengeance in store to visit upon them ; 
that, on the contrary, I recognize them as 
legitimate factors in the grandly heieroge- 
neous forces of our great city life. I have 
only to chide them with the admonition that 
if they are honest reformers they will wel- 
come any legitimate publication which re- 
flects the true condition of the vices as well 
as the virtues of the community, and instead 
of taxing their wits to destroy that publica- 
tion, will seek to remove the evils which are 
reflected. 


ae — 

THE FRAUD OF MEDICAL ETHICS. 

An eminent federal judge, presiding over 
an Eastern circuit court, once remarked in 
the course of a celebrated case that “‘ the 
code of medical ethics appears to be a mys- 
terious mixture of absurd rules and regula- 
tions about which physicians are seemingly 
as ignorant as the general public.’’ He also 
observed that** the true foundation of pro- 
fessional conduct and honor is generally 
overlooked by those who seek to enforce this 
code, while exceedingly close attention is 
paid to vexatious and burdensome restrictions 
on the liberty of the average medical man.”’ 
The truth of these words was strikingly il- 
lustrated in the notorious case of Kitson vs. 
Kitson, recently decided in the English courts. 
From the cabled reports of this unique ac- 
tion, it appears that Dr. William Playfair, a 
well-known English physician, not only be- 
trayed the confidence of a female patient, 
but falsely maligned her character, thereby 
causing her serious pecuniary loss and great 
mental suffering. The injured woman brought 
an action for damages, and a sympathetic 
mw | speedily rendered a verdict in her favor 
and awarded $60,000. During the trial of 
this case, the presiding judge commented 
severely on the physician's disgraceful con- 
duct, and the newspapers were unanimous in 
denouncing him, but in spite of this his name 
still appears on the rolls of various medical 
societies to which he belongs, and no move- 
ment has been made with a view to his ex- 

ulsion. Although he has been guilty of 
oe oll that ought to debar him from as- 
sociation with honorable men, he is not con- 
sidered to have infringed the code of medical 
ethics to any culpable extent. 

The case would probably have been differ- 
ent had Dr. Playfair been so indiscreet as to 
have advertised for patronage or given a 
written testimonial in favor of some propri- 
etary remedy. If this had happened, the 
medical associations would have lost no time 
in expelling him and publicly scoring him as 
a protcssional black sheep. The foregoing 
facts clearly show the character of the men 
who uphold and enforce the code, not only in 
England, but in this country. Like a great 
many American physicians, Dr. Playfair has, 
for years past, taken an aggressive part 
toward any of his professional brethren who 
attempted to secure patronage by advertising. 
He has served on investigating committees 
in such cases, and has never missed a chance 
to secure the infliction of severe penalties for 
all offenders of this class. But, to quote the 
words of the federal judge, “he has over- 
looked the true foundation of professional 
conduct and honor while paying exceedingly 
close attention to vexatious and burdensome 
restrictions on the liberty of the average 
medical man.”’ 

Physicians of this class are, unfortunately, 
not confined to England. There are too many 
ot them in this country, engaged in the same 
despicable work of enforcing antiquated blue- 


laws which governed the medical profession 
in a past age. In fact, it was only recentl 
that Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the New Yor 
Board of Health, was expelled from a local 
medical society merely for having given a 
conscientious testimonial in favor of a widely 
advertised proprietary remedy. His fate has 
been shared by hundreds of other liberal- 
minded practitioners, who have been hounded 
and villified simply because they refused to 
sacrifice their freedom and manhood at the 
behest of a code-bound committee controlling 
some medical association. It is strange how 
self-respecting, manly physicians will allow 
their liberty to be thus curtailed and permit 
themselves to be hedged in with these “ vex- 
atious and burdensome restrictions.” There 
can be no question as to the right of phy- 
sicians to share the liberty enjoyed by other 
professional men. They undoubtedly have 
the right to advertise for business, and they 
have an equal right to recommend whatever 
proprietary remedies they may find useful in 
their practice. No court in the land would 
dare to assert that they are debarred from 
these privileges. And yet we find physicians 
universally governed by a tyrannical code of 
medical ethics which prohibits the enjoyment 
of this freedom. In n.ost cases, against their 
own inclination, doctors meekly submit to 
the arbitrary rule of those who uphold this 
code and live in constant dread of the penalty 
which follows its infringement. 

So long as there is this “‘code”’ in the 
medical profession, so long will the profes- 
sion seek to “‘ beat ’’ its advertising as it has 
always done in the past, ‘You cannot pay 
legitimately for advertising,” say the framers 
of the code, “but you may lecture (?) and 
bring reporters to the hall in the hope that 
they may give an account of it.”” ‘* You may 
not put a paid notice in the papers,” they say, 
“but you may climb five fights of stairs to 
impress upon the city editor that you treated 
some citizen who slipped upon a banana skin 
and sprained his thumb.” To all of which 
we say, as the public is beginning to say: 

‘Fraud! gentlemen, fraud !’"—7he Na- 
tional Advertiser. 





a 
GOOD CLOTHES IN BUSINESS. 

After a long businees career my deliberate 
judgment is that it pays to wear good 
clothes, fashionably made. I remember when 
as a boy I began my business career at $6 a 
week. I was sent on an errand to the swell 
tailor’s establishment of the city. After I 
had done my errand the tailor looked me 
over, and, noticing my country-made clothes, 
said to me that I ought to order a new suit 
I explained to him my financial condition, 
when he said to me kindly: ** My boy, what- 
ever it might cost, it would be the best busi- 
ness investment you could make. With 
fashionably-cut garments on, your own con- 
fidence and self-esteem will be enhanced, and 
other people will think better of you,’ and 
he generously offered to make me a suit and 
let me pay for it whenever I could or not at 
all. He was right. It was as good an invest- 
ment as I could have made, for I believe the 
habit it gave me of always wearing good 
clothes helped me immensely in my business 
career. I traded with that tailor for over 
thirty years.—-Philadelphia Ledger. 

- — +o 








“Your verses are very good, miss,’’ said 
the editor in his kindest manner, “ but we 
cannot possibly use them. Our columns are 
too crowded.”” ‘“*Can’t you leave out some 
of that stuff you publish under the head of 
‘Wanted’ ?” suggested the poetess. “It is 
very uninteresting.” —Chicago /ribune. 
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NUMBER 24. 


STORY OF THE LATEST. CIRCULATION 
PREVARICATOR DETECTED IN HAV- 
ING IMPOSED AN UNTRUTHFUL CIR- 
CULATION REPORT UPON THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


lo the Pub ishers of the American News- 
paper Directory: 

No issue of this paper for the period 
fa full year preceding the date of this 
ertificate has been less than daily 1,200, 
weekly 1,400, complete copies. 

Vame of paper, Argus News. 

‘own and State, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Signature, S. M. Coffman. 

Date, Feb. 15, 1895. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., March g, 1896. 
Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, New York, A. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find an_ affidavit 
vhich, according to your proposition, en- 
itles meto the reward of $100 unless a 
vunter affidavit should be sent to you. In 
ise one is sent you, please notify me prompt- 
vy, as I am prepared to furnish plenty of ad- 
itional evidence. 


Yours, very a 
oy C, STEEL. 
STATE oF INDIANA, 


Montgomery County. f ss.: 

Personally appeared before me, Finley P. 
Mount, a notary public in and for the afore- 
said county and State, Roy C. Steel, who by 
me being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That he is a resident of Crawfordsville. 

Montgomery County, State of Indiana, an 
that he was employed in the office of the 
irgus News, published at. Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, continuously 
from February 21, 1892, until April, 1895, 
vith the exception of about one month; that 
it was his duty, except for the first three 
months of his employment, to feed the press 
for said paper ; that there was a counter on 
said press, and that consequently he was well 
acquainted with the number of papers printed 
of said Argus News in both its daily and 
weekly editions ; that during the year 1894 
the number of dailies printed of said Argus 
News did not exceed eight hundred (800) for 
any single issue, and that during the latter 
part a said year the number of dailies 
printed of said Argus News did not exceed 
seven hundred and forty (740) for any single 
issue; that during the year 1894 the number 
of weeklies printed of said Argus News did 
not exceed eleven hundred (1,100) for any 
single issue, and that for a considerable por- 
tion of said year the number of weeklies 
printed of mc Argus News did not exceed 
five hundred and fifty (550). Affiant further 
says that this affidavit is made without malice 
and that he discontinued his employment at 
the office of the Argus News of his own voli- 
tion. Roy C, STEEL. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this oth 
day of March, 1896. Witness my hand and 
notarial seal. 

[SEAL.] Fintey P. Mount, 

Notary Public. 


New York, March 12, 1896. 
Mr. Roy C. Steel, Crawfordsville, Ind.: 
Dear Str—Your letter of March gth came 
duly to hand, and we have sent copies of the 
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same to the proprietor of the Argus News, 
asking for reply and explanation. In due 
time we will communicate with you again. 
We are, your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Rowe. & Co., 
Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. 


New York, March 12, 1896. 
— of Argus News, Crawfordsville, 
nd: 

Dear Sir—In the last issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory the circulation of 
your paper is stated, smadlest edition issued 
withina year—daily 1,200, weekly 1,400. On 
the inside cover page of the last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory we state: 
The correctness of circulation ratings given 
in figures is guaranteed by a reward of a hun- 
dred dollars, which will be paid in each and 
every case to the first person who proves that 
the Directory has been imposed upon by an 
untruthful report and thereby led to assign 
to a paper still published a rating which is 
not in accordance with facts, 

We are to-day in receipt of a letter and 
affidavit, copies of which are inclosed. 

hs shall wait a reasonable time for your 
reply. 

€ are, your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Rowe. & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., Mar. 14, 1896. - 
Pubs. gaye Newspaper Directory, New 

York, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—S. M. Coffman, publisher of 
the Argus News, against whom I furnished 
information in response to your offer of $100 
reward, has been notified of my action as I 
of course, knew that he would. He hunted 
me up this morning and with a good deal of 
abuse and profanity declared that I had 
pleves him a mean and contemptible trick. 

e made no denial of my charges, as three 
witnesses will testify, but threatened that he 
would get me into trouble. This afternoon 
he sent for my father and by threat and en- 
treaty tried to induce him to get me to with- 
draw my affidavit. It is possible, however, 
that Mr. Coffman may send you a denial, 
and in case you consider his evidence worth 
anything please let me know by wire at once. 
I am fully prepared to substantiate my 
charge and can furnish you on a moment’s 
notice with the affidavits of several persons 
acquainted with the facts. There are still 
others, who want to keep out of a quarrel, 
but whose testimony I can get if necessary. 
Hoping that you will keep me informed 
promptly, | am, Yours very truly, 

oy C, STEEL. 


* Arcus News.” Weekly. 
cial Democratic Papers. 

S. M. Coffman. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., Mar. 16, 1896. 
George P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—Yours at hand relating to an 
affidavit sent you by one Roy Steel, of this 
place. I trust you will not be foolish 
enough to pay out $1oo to this fellow, who 
has not been an employee in my office for 
overa year. It is acase of pure spite work 
and maliciousness, as I shall show, if neces- 
sary. If you wish to notice it I will send 
counter affidavit if needed, but I do not 
wish to be brought into any undue notoriety 
over such a matter. Mr. Luse, editor of the 
Review here, advises me to pay no attention 
to the fellow. Ihave notified him to with- 
draw the affidavit, but as he is not responsi- 


Daily. 
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ble I don’t know yet what he will do. It is 
annoying in the extreme that one must be 
put to any trouble by such a class of people. 
Awaiting your further wishes in the matter, 
I am, very respectfully, S. M. Corrman. 


New York, March 18, 1896. 
Publisher of Argus New , Crawfordsville, 
Ind.: 





Dear Sir—Your letter of March 16th is at 
hand. So far as wecan make anything out 
of it, it seems to be an admission that the 
affidavit of Roy C. Steel is correct. If that 
is the case we suppose we may as well send 
him the check for $100 and add the name of 
the Crawfordsville Argus News to the list of 
detected circulation prevaricators without 
further loss of time. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

Geo. P. Rowe. & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., Mar. 21, 1896. 
Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—Your letter of 18th at hand. 
You certainly misunderstood my letter, as I 
wrote nothing to lead you to think the affi- 
davit of Roy Steel wastrue. I do not un- 
derstand how you wish me to proceed in a 
matter of this kind. I do not wish to quib- 
ble about this affair, but you certainly do 
not consider it right to ask me to defend my- 
self upon the single affidavit of Steel. If a 
publisher is called upon to do this every 
time an enemy, who, to gratify his malice 
and get $100, makes an affidavit of this kind 
against him he would be called upon to 
make as many defenses. To be fair, as you 
say you wish to be, should you not require 
at least one affidavit from some one other 
than Steel? In case of failure on Steel’s 
part who is to prosecute him for perjury, 
you or I? It is best to have these matters 
understood beforehand. Awaiting your fur- 
ther wishes, I am, very respectfully, 

S. M. CorrmMan. 


New York, March 23, 1896. 
Mr. S. M. Coffman, Publisher of Argus 

News, Crawfordsville, Ind.: 

Dear Sir— Your letter of March arst is at 
hand. 

Inclosed is a copy of your statement, which 
Mr. Roy C. Steel asserts is a falsehood. Sup- 
posing the statement to be true, we presume 
that you can produce an affidavit to that effect. 
Doubtless your pressman, foreman or feeder 
know the facts and will be willing to sub- 
stantiate them. It might be well, under the 
circumstances, also for you to furnish an 
affidavit to the truth of your statement, 

e are, your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Rowe rt & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind., March 25, 1896. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—Yours of the 21st athand. I 
have carefully considered the matter, and I 
have decided that no reputable publisher can 
afford to set the precedent of entering into a 
trial and defense in a matter of this kind 
upon the single affidavit of some fellow who, 
from maliciousness and cupidity, may file an 
affidavit against him. If you require no fur- 
ther proof from Steel, I shall pay no more 
attention to the matter, as his affidavit is false 
ard he will not be = to sustain himself. 

ery respct., 
” S. M. Corrman. 
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New York, April 23, 1896. 

Mr. Roy C. Steel, Crawfordsville, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—Yours of 21st inst. at hand. 

Inclosed we send you check for $100 for 
services in case of the Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Argus News. 

We a obedient servants, 

7£0. P. Rowe & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory. 





This is the latest case to arise. It 
makes a total of twenty-four in eight 
years. Inasmuch as it is not the prac- 
tice to continue the guaranty after the 
Directory for the following year has 
appeared it seems probable that this 
will be the last forfeit paid for errors 
in the edition for 1895. The number 
for the year counts ten, and the names 
of the papers detected are : 

Omaha, Neb., Bee, paid July 29, 1895. 

Weir City, Kans., Journal, paid July 29, 


1895. 
"Williamsburg, Kans., Sunflower, paid July 


29, 189}. 

Se. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Magazine, paid 
August 26, 1895. 

New Orleans, La., Morning Star, paid 
—— » 1895. 

opeka, Kans., Western Poultry Breeder, 
paid October 2, 1895. 

Creede, Colo., Candle, paid Jan. 12, 1896. 

Omaha, Neb., Svenska Fournalen, paid 
February 7, 1896. 

— Ill., 7Zmes, paid February 8, 1896. 

rawfordsville, Ind., Argus News, paid 
April 23, 1896. 
a a 
CORRECTIONS. 

The statements recently appearing in these 
columns, according prominence to other jour- 
nals than those below, have been found to be 
in error. The paragraphs appearing here- 
with are correct. 

The Crawfordsville Weekly Journal has 
credit for the largest circulation accorded to 
any paper published in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana, which has a popu- 
lation of 161,279, and the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory guarantee 
the accuracy of the circulation rating accorded 
to this paper by a reward of $100 to the first 
person who successfully assails it. 

Among the more than forty medical and 
surgical papers in New York, none has credit 
for so large a regular issue as is accorded to 
the /nternational Fournal of Surgery, pub- 
lished monthly at New York City. 


+> —___. 
THE WISE EDITOR. 

She glided into the office and quietly ap- 
proached the editor’s desk. ‘* I have written 
a poem,” she began. “ Well!” exclaimed 
the editor, with a look and tone intended to 
annihilate; but she wouldn't annihilate 
worth acent and resumed: “I have written 
a poem on ‘My Father's Barn,’ and——’ 
“ Oh,” interrupted the editor, with an extra- 
ordinary suavity, ‘* you don’t know how I am 
relieved. A poem written on your father’s 
barn, eh? I was afraid it was written on pa- 

r, and that you wanted me to publish it. If 
Pe should ever happen to drive past your 
father’s barn I'll stop and read it.’’—Z-x. 

oo > 

“Top of column”? is well enough, but the 
top of quality in your goods and business 
character is better. 
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PUBLICITY’S POETS. 
Brook.yn, N. Y., May 2, 1896. 

‘itor of Printers’ INK: 

was talking with a well-known writer of 
rse ads the other day and the conversation 
irned upon the incomes of people of his 

ft. I was much surprised to find that the 

rage ad-poet can now not only live, but 


_ 
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live well; indeed, my informant assured me- 


hat his ownincome nowadays seldom came to 
s than $3,500 a year, and that this sum was 
eived solely from less than twenty regular 
stomers. This man had formerly been a 
» lance in the way of paragrapher and 
gle Re supplying nearly every comic 
per in New York, and some of the dailies 
»), with matter that brought him in less 
han $2,000 a year in the aggregate, in spite 
unflagging industry. Now he “takes 
ngs easy,” to use his own words, and can 
ke nearly twice as much by writing busi- 
ss poetry. 
I he writer of business verses must be to- 
lly different from the classic poet and the 
erjinary rhymester. He must have what 
few of these people ever had—business per- 
ception in an acute degree. His thoughts 
mirst ever run tradewards, not soaring into 
the skies, or dallying with love, moonlight 
and other romantic things. His flighty imag- 
ination must be held subservient to hard, 
stern facts, and he must not employ any use- 
le : verbiage or hyperbole. He must write 
smooth, metrical rhymes that are sensible, 
mt usical, catchy and educational. His pay is 
from $1 per stanza of four lines to five times 
that amount, according to the article to be 
ad ertised—and the “poet who produces 
the epigrams. 

There are some few men who can really 
write good business jingles and there is a 
multitude ot others who think they can. A 
verse must be extra good to be a good adver- 
tisement. That is the only excuse for adver- 
tising poetry—its good quality. [!f it is only 
moderately good it might as well not be 
written. I am afraid that if Dr. Johnson 
were alive, and had to read some of the latter- 
day “trade poems,’’ he would repeat his 
celebrated criticism on some verses published 
2 his time—** Of the best of them it can only 
be said that they are not bad, perhaps but 
a few are entitled to this slender commenda- 
tion.” as FITZGERALD. 


IN “IN TORONTO. 
Office of l 
THE QueeEN’s PRINTER, 
Toronto, May 4, 1896. \ 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As an old newspaper man I read Print- 
ers’ Ink pretty often. In your issue of the 
2ed ult. you make a number of statements 
that I fancy will bea surprise to most Toronto 
people. One is that the Toronto Mews has 
the largest Sunday circulation in Canada. 
For your information I may say that the 
News has no Sunday issue whatever. The 
second surprise was that you have the Globe 
rated among the list that Las 12,500, when 
they publish their circulation every day, and 
have had for over a year a daily circulation 
of something over 20,000. At present they 
have over 25,000, and for the week ending 
April 25th an average daily circulation of 
556 Then you state that the Toronto 
Mail has the largest circulation in Ontario 
—this is to me the greatest surprise of all, as, 
with a great many other Toronto people who 
ought to know, I had thought the World, 
the Mews and the Globe away ahead. Yours 
very truly, Lup. K. CAMERON. 
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BOSTON BEACONS. 

Boston, May 6, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“Greater Boston’s Greatest Store’’ has 
six bargain days in a week. Passing the 
first of the week you read a big sign which 
says: ‘“*Monday Bargain Day,” and in 
soeiive hours this is changed to “* Tuesday 
Bargain Day,” the next day it is ‘*‘Wednes- 
day Bargain Day,’’ and so on for the rest of 
the week. The liberal advertisers, the C. E. 
Osgood Company, celebrated Arbutus day by 
presenting each visitor to their store with a 
bouquet of Mayflowers. ‘This was an appro- 
priate spring greeting and a souvenir much 
sieieel, as every New Englander knows it 
was these little pink and coral blossoms that 
first welcomed the Plymouth pilgrims. 

A unique advertising contrivance appeared 
on the streets last week which reminded one 
of the story of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
It was a bicycle covered with a et paper- 
mache image of a horse, or rather, the bod 
of an equine with a natural looking head. 
It covvel the purpose of attracting the at- 
tention of every one, and the inventor 
shewed his good sense by not disfiguring it 
with too much advertising. It only bore one 
small ad, and this was neatly painted on a 
breast shield that hung i infront. Ap-AGE. 


NOVEL ‘SHOW AD. 
New York, April 28, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I clip the inclosed from the NW. Y. Press of 








Chauncey M. Depew will be there. 

He will talk ; power from Niagara will 
then do what the newspapers always do-— 
pick up what Mr. Depew says and girdle 
the earth with it. 

It will be done by wire. 

Quick? Even the twinkle of Mr. De- 
pew’s eye isn’t quicker. 

Electrical show— e— fA. 4to aw 30, 
in the Grend Centra! 
Lexington ave., 43d to 44 ath st. 








April 28th. It occupied 2% inches single 
column, It strikes me as an original way of 
advertising an electrical show, 2 er the 
ad doesn’t vouchsafe much information. At 
least J) m going. H. 





A FLOWER DAY. 
New York, May 7, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read in a country paper recently about a 
pa making a great hit b advertising that 
e had arranged a “ flower day ”’ at his store. 
He advertised that on a certain day he would 
resent every customer with a plant in 
loom. He made a contract with a florist for 
a large quantity of different varieties of 
small plants in pots, with the understanding 
that all not used were to be taken back. He 
transformed his store into a beautiful garden 
on that day. The store was full of customers 
all day, and he gained some new ones. The 

expense was smail. EX 





IN ATTICA, IND. 
Attica, Ind., April 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In one window of a drug store are fishing 
poles, lines, hooks and all kinds of tackles 
with a sign as follows: 

‘There are big fish in the river. We sell 
the means to catch them.” 

Ep. Attica Eveninc News. 
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ADVERTISING AS A POLITICAL POWER, 
Brooxktyn, N. Y., May 4, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Perhaps few advertisers have ever thought 
of political preferment as being secured 
through business prominence achieved by 
means of advertising. But there are very 
many instances of this on record, the most 
conspicuous among which is, doubtless, John 
Wanamaker’s appointment as postmaster- 
general by President Harrison. From obscur- 
ity the worthy John pushed himself into na- 
tional prominence by means of advertising 
his store. ‘* Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia” 
became known through the length and 
breadth of the land, and this extended fame 
was solely the result of judicious advertis- 
ing. Had Wanamaker not been so liberal in 
the use of printers’ink he would not have 
been so wel. known generally, nor so promi- 
nent in politics. So his postmastership can 
be directly attributed to his proficiency in 
“the advertising habit.” I know personally 
three State Senators who owe their political 
advancement entirely to local popularity 
gained through persistent and liberal adver- 
tising of their respective businesses. I know 
that the mayors of at least two cities in the 
State of New York can thank their skill in 
advertising for their present honorab'e posi- 
tions, Joun CHESTER. 


‘sieciacisiililiaaaaai a 
ADVERTISING THE ELECTRICAL EX- 
HIBITION. 


New York, May 5, 18 6. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On May ath there was opened at the Grand 
Central Palace an electrical exhibition. The 
lace was crowded to overflowing, the num- 
r of visitors probably ements that of 
any exhibition held in New Yo.k for years. 
The result was brought about by unusual 
liberality in newspaper advertising, large dis- 
played spaces being used, instead of the 

ordinary aotices. H. A. Ranp. 


. 
IN CHICAGO. 
Cu1caco, Ill., May 3, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A hosiery window on State street, is filled 
with half-hose of all colors, and in the center 
sits a small negro boy, dressed in a uniform 
of white duck. In a prominent place is a 
large sign reading: 





*“YOU KNOW THE BOY IS FAST 
COLOR. WE KNOW THE SOCKS 
ARE.” 
~ Tt makes an effective display. 5. @ 


2+ 


MISSES A GOOD THING. 





Mrs. A Good Thing 


She who fails to use 
Everyday. the Genuine Fibre \hamois. 











The above suggestion for a visiting card 
useful for advertising purposes, was designed 
by Joseph A. Oudin of the Knapp Co., Litho- 

raphers and Printers, 52 and 54 Park Place, 
few York. She misses a good thing who 
fails to use Fibre Chamois every day. 


-_- 


‘Tue butcher stakes his reputation in his ad. 
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A GOOD RISK. 
After moving a large stock of goods into a 

building in the wholesale district, the owners 

Yearned that they could get no insurance. 

The building was on the “ black list" of 
the insurance companies, because one of the 
tenants had already burred out four time 
under suspicious circumstances, and appa- 
rently with pecuniary profit to himself. 

It was, therefore, impossible for this tenant 
to get insurance from any company, and the 
boycott went so far as to include any builk 
ing that harbored him or hi; stock of good 
The business concern that had moved int» 
the “‘ blacklisted ”’ building was disturbe: 
The head of the firm went to an insuran: 
agent and said: 

“T wish you could arrange it in some way 
to insure our stock.” 

“I’m sorry,” replied the agent; *‘ but th: 
companies have no confidence in that man o 
the floor above.” 

“ He can’t get insurance, eh ?” 

“Not a cent’s worth. They’re onto hin 
all along the line.”” 

“* Well, do you think there’s any danger of 
a fire in that building as long as he’s not in 
sured ?”’ 

** Well, I should say not. I never thought 
of that before.” 

‘he firm received its policy at once. —Chi- 
cago Record. 
ee a! 
LIVING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Living pictures have made their appear- 
ance in the shop windows of New York in 
unprecedented numbers of late. One of the 
big stores in Twenty-third street had two 
girls dressed in fashionable gowns and cloaks 
sit and drink a cup of tea with a third girl, 
who acted as hostess. After one cup of tea 
the girls made cheir adieux quite as they 
would have done in real life, only to reappear 
soon wearing different dresses and cloaks, A 
tailor store in Upper Broadway has a man 
dressed in purple velvet and wearing a crown, 
a wig and a false nose, mending clothes in 
the window. A florist attracts attention by 
means of asmall boy dressed in a frock coat ; 
a shoe store has a two-headed calf in its win- 
dow, and a monument firm advertises its 
wares by a white urn displayed against a 
background of black drapery. It is illumi- 
nated at night.—Business. 


_-- ~—ar>—(— 

LEGITIMATE BASIS OF COMPETITION. 

Only one legitimate basis for competition 
exists, and that is merit. The man who con- 
siders cheapness of more consequence than 
quality, and a variable price list more valu 
able hen a reputation for trustworthy meth- 
ods, is wielding a two-edged sword which 
sooner or later will cut his own throat as well 
as that of his neighbors. Underselling is not 
competition, although it too often parades as 
such, for eventually it injures rather than 
stimulates trade, because its practice is either 
a sacrifice of rightful profits, a loss which no 
dealer can long sustain, or a fraud on the 
=. which is disastrous to reputation. 

ational and healthy competition concerns 
itself with building up a reputation for 
straightforward methods, for good qualities 
in goods offered, and honest value for fair 
prices.—Pafer and Ink. 


OF NO ACCOUNT. 
Doctor—I must forbid all brain work. 
Minor Poet—But may I not write some 
verses for the magazines? 
Doctor—Oh, certainly; I spoke of brain 
work only. — 7%t-Bits. 
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Any Man # # # & 


who is spending $5,000 to $10,000 
a year for advertising can afford to 
pay me $300 for criticism and coun- 
selduring the year. & 2% % & 


who is spending from $10,000 to 
$30,000 can afford to pay me »* 
$500 for criticism and counsel dur- 
ing the year 2% *% % H% 


To Any Man # 


who will send me a check for $300 
or $500, I will send a written agree- 
ment to refund the money at the 
end of the year if it can be shown 
that Ihave not made or saved for 
him double the amount of my fee. 


I refer to R. G. DUN & CO.... 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Bldg., * & New York. 
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MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING. 
A gentleman dropped into my office a few 


_days ago and began to talk to me about the 


mail order business, and asked me if [ had 
had any practical experience in thatline. He 
also wanted to know how to get at the people. 
My personal experience would not be inter- 
esting to the readers of Printers’ INK if 

iven in detail, and I will only say that I 

ave had experience enough to convince me 
that there is a large field for the mail order 
business in this country. The only way to 
bu Id up such a business is to do it by adver- 
tising, and the question that comes to the 
front when this is being considered is the 
mediums to be used. I have found that such 
a business depends very largely on the coun- 
try trade for support, and that it is most 
profitable to use such mediums as reach coun- 
try people. There are two such classes—the 
farm papers and the religious papers. The 
first goes to the country almost exclusively 
and the last to a very great extent. Both of 
them usually have the entire confidence cf 
their readers, and are read from first page to 
last by most of the members of the families 
they reach. I think the ladies’ papers of the 
country are pretty well read, as a rule, and 
that their readers are prone to accept the ads 
in them as being truthful, for with very few 
exceptions the publishers of such papers use 
every reasonable precaution to prevent fakes 
and frauds from securing space. 

A notable instance of how a mail order 
business can be built up was given me a few 
days ago by a Chicago letter carrier. He was 
telling me about the firm of C. A. Steven & 
Co., of this city. He said that he carried 
their letters to them when they had only 
‘office room and carried no stock to speak of 
at all. ‘They had arrangements with whole- 
‘sale houses by which they could fill orders as 
received. Gradually their business grew be- 
cause they filled their orders in a satisfactory 
manner and they extended their borders until 
now they not only do a great mail business 
in silks but are recognized as the largest silk 
house in the city. A gentleman, in other 
business here, took up the sale of pipes by 
mail as a side issue and has worked up a 
great trade in this one article alone. One 
would naturally think that so common an 
article as a pipe, which can be bought in the 
smallest village, would not be a promising 
article to found a mail order business on, but 
this gentleman gets orders in profusion and 
his ads appear in the highest class mediums 
all over he country. Another firm of youn 
men began by selling cheap rings by oo | 
and to these they added other articles until 
now they are sending out 10,000 catalogues 
illustrating and describing a large number of 
articles. They are on the high road to suc- 
cess and they have as reliable a clientage as 
has the merchant behind his counters, if they 
continue to offer popular and useful goods 
and send exactly what they describe. To 
build up such a business it is only necessary to 
advertise to get direct orders or to get people 
to send for a catalogue and the sales follow. 
People seem to like to purchase goods at a 
distance, especially in the West, where they 
have been brought up to do this. 

ILLER Purvis. 


+o 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

“I don’t see,’ remarked the merchant, 
“how Pusher can afford to advertise. Now, 
I can’t pay my rent, yet I have no advertis- 
ing bills to meet.”’ 

** Perhaps that is the reason,”’ observed his 
friend. eeuinenene 
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INK. 
A QUEER NEWSPAPER. 


An emperor who rules over 420,000,000 sub. 
jects is the editor-in-chief of the oldest new s- 
paper in the world. Not only is it the 
oldest, but it has the smallest actual 
circulation of any publication on the face 
of the globe, each daily issue consisting 
of a single copy. The name of this unique 
journal is the Pekin Gazette, and it has been 
getting out its one copy a day, with few in- 
terruptions, for about 800 years. The Pekin 
Gazette is the organ of the Chinese Imperial 
Court, and each i the single copy is tacked 
up on a big board outside of the Purple City, 
where the emperor lives. It averages sixteen 
pases. The sheets are about seven inches 

ong and three wide, and the reader begins at 

the lower right-hand corner and runs his eye 
up and down the vertical columns, from 
right to left, which is the Chinese way. The 
paper contains nothing but strictly exclusive 
news, but not a line is there of gossip about 
the Son of Heaven or sensational details 
about his corrupt court. There is no adver- 
tising, and there never has been an adv 
tisement in its pages. Most of the articles 
are dictated by the emperor himself, and they 
generally consist of official acts and reports. 

he emperor's assistant in his editorial du- 
ties is his mother. All news relating to the 
conditicn of the kingdom, or anything else 
that the emperor wishes to keep from his 
subjects, is of course rigorously excluded, 
and no Chinese journalist dares to draw any 
deductions or make any comments on what 
appears in this royal publication. After the 
paper is printed the emperor sometimes 
makes marginal notes on it with a red pencil. 
Here is a translation of an article which ap- 
peared not long ago, and which will serve as 
a fair sample of the “features’’ of this 
unique publication. Suicide, it would seem 
from this, is a virtue to be extolled. 

“Ying Ham, lieutenant-governor of Anh- 
wei, lauds the conduct of a young lady who 
committed suicide on hearing of the death of 
her betrothed, and asks permission to erect a 
memorial arch to her memory. She was the 
second daughter of Liu-Ching-tai, assistant 
magistrate at Hsuncheng, Anhwei. She was 
just seventeen at the time of her death. Such 
a virtuous act on the part of one so young 
deserves to be commemorated. The memo- 
rialist finds that the Throne was pleased to 
allow the customary honcrs (a2 memorial 
arch) to a young lady belonging to Yung- 
chow, who poisone‘ herself on hearing of the 
death of her betrothed, and is Sevdione led 
to hope that they will be granted in the pres- 
ent case. Besides the arch the memorialist 
would ask that the lady’s tablet shoul/ be 
placed in the ancestral temple of the Yien 
family, along with that of her betrothed, 
that she may enjoy with him the honor of 
sacrifice and worship. The Board of Rites 
is directed to report.” —N. ¥. Journal. 


oo; 
DIDN’T WANT A CART LOAD. 

“*Castor oil was recommended, so it was,” 
said the hard featured woman to the drug 
clerk, “* but it’s a mighty nasty thing to take, 
so it is.” 

“I can give you a pleasant vehicle in which 
to take it, ma’am,’’ said the sympathetic 
clerk. 

“*A vehicle, is it? And what’s to stop me 
from carryin’ it mesilf? Do I want a cart 
load av it ?”—Spatula. 





Ir some business you're in 
Of ads don’t be too frugal. 


He who laurels would win 


Must blow his own bugle. 




















DETECTIVES AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Chere is one official, at Scotland Yard who 
is but little known to the public, but who, all 
the same, works very hard and successfully 
for the public good by closely scanning, day 
in and Jay out, the edvertioenenta appearing 
ir. every London newspaper. This official's 
primary duty is to keep a bright lookout for 
the very numerous swindling class which ad- 
vcrtises for managers and so on prepared to 
invest money; but, quite beyond this, he, in 
the most careful manner, notes all advertise- 
ments that strike him as being in any way 
suspicious, handing them over to the keads of 
different departments. He is himself an ex- 
pert in all matters that deal with cipher writ- 
ing, and part of his duty is to translate every 
cipher that may appear, handing over a copy 
of his translation to active members of the 
staff when anything is revealed that justifies 
such a course. The writer had the privilege 
the other day of a short chat with this official 

. bright young fellow, speaking several 
languages, who said: 

‘1 am afraid that I am not allowed to tell 
you much, but I may say that no day ever 
passes without my handing over some adver- 
tisement for inquiry. Our scrutiny in this 
way has become very keen recently, for it is 
an open secret that certain foreign catch ad- 
vertisement swindlers are exvected here 
againerelong Besides, there have been ex- 
posed in court many cases of swindling re- 
cently which have x ended solely on allur- 
ing advertisements. & two of them I gave 
warning long ago, but no prosecutor would 
come forward, ere I allowed to do so, I 
could show you hundreds of most mysterious 
cipher advertisements in the book over there, 
the bulk of these, of course, being between 
lovers, but many of them containing warn- 
ings from one educated swindler to another. 
Of course, you know that thieves even are 
all specialists nowadays, and it is surprising 
how soon a bogus advertisement swindler 
gets to work again in the same direction when 
he is released from jail. I am advised of the 
release of these men, and the characteristics 
of their style are soon observable again in 
the advertisement columns. We, as a rule, 
warn them at once that we recognize the new 
plant, and in this way hundreds of warnings 
are sent out yearly, and do an amount of 
good that the public knows nothing of. My 
y is very monotonous, and I dare not get 
even a single edition behindhand.’’— 77t- Bits. 


~~ 
HOW MUCH TO SPEND. 

It’s generally a perplexing problem to the 
smaller advertiser to determine just how 
ften and how much advertising he should 
do to get the best returns. Every dollar he 
spends must be counted carefully and much 
planning done to insure the greatest results. 

It's bad policy for a retail dealer, for in- 
stance, to make up his mind to spend just so 
much moncy on advertising every month 
and no more. Of course, it’s better policy 
to spend $2.50 on advertising to get $25 
worth of business rather than spend $25 to 
get $2.50 worth of business, but every time a 
dollar is spent on advertising the advertiser 
can't figure to the fraction of a cent how 
much business he will get in return any more 
than a farmer can measure his crop from 
every seed sown. The advertiser may get 
larger and he may get smaller returns than 
he expected. Your business will regulate 
how much advertising you need from day to 
day, just .as the weather regulates the 
amount of fuel you need burn, or as your 
appetite regulates the amount of food you 
need eat, Vee wouldn’t be overwise if you 
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made up your mind to burn just so much 
coal every day in the year in your house 
furnace, let the weather be hot or cold; or 
if you made up your mind to eat just so 
many pounds of food every day in the year, 
let your appetite be strong or weak. And 
the need of advertising is precisely the same. 
Your business needs more one time than an- 
other, although it must be fed a reasonable 
amount all the time. Many things will reg- 
ulate the amount of advertising your busi- 
ness needs—the concition of the weather, the 
seasonableness of the goods and the demand 
forthem. You may need more to-day than 
you did yesterday or will to-morrow. A 
wise farmer sows only enough seed in a field 
to geta good crop. He doesn’t sow more 
seed than is necessary, but he will sow 
enough. It’s not a arce plan to spread 
your advertising so thin that you can't see 
it and it isa form of economy that is ex- 
pensive. On the other hand, it’s not a good 
plan to spread your advertising so thick that 
it is wasted. A farmer can sow so much seed 
in one field as to bring forth a choked crop, 
not commensurate with the seed planted.— 
Minneapolis Journad. 


- 
BUSINESS CALLS. 

In making a business call, the business 
should be the object of the call, and when the 
business is transacted the call should be 
promptly terminated. Intoomany instances, 
when the business is finished, there is care 
less, lazy hesitation and waiting. It does 
not necessarily follow that the business caller 
should always immediately proceed on | is 
journey when the business of the call is 
ended. If the circumstances and the humor 
of the recipient of the visit are propitious, 
there may follow a friendly call or chat; but 
let the business be wound up and the change 
to the other kind of call be positive. Any 
hesitation or waiting, that seems to need 
something more to be said when all is said 
that is necessary, quickly becomes exceed- 
ingly annoying; and, while the man receiv- 
ing such a call may not formulate in his 
mind the reason for the annoyance, he cun- 
ceives a dislike unconsciously. There are 
some men—young men mostly—who consider 
an abrupt, gruff manner as a busizess-like 
acquirement. Such a manner is quickly set 
down by the man of experience as callow 
affectation. This is not so serious a danger 
as the other, but it is one to be avoided. Be 
natural; be courteous; and, above all, be 
prompt.—Michigan Tradesman. 


——_.¢ - ——————— 
LOTS OF THEM IN YOUR TOWN. 

The number of people who are constantly 
on the lookout to get something for nothing 
never grows smaller. 

A trifling article advertised to be given 
away free with every purchase never fails to 
influence scores of people in favor of the store 
making the offer. The article presented, if of 
any valueat all, will, 19 times out of 20, be val- 
ued more highly than its real worth, because 
it was obtained free of cost and will always 
bring favorable recollections of the store 
where it was obtained, unless the article is 
“free"’ in name only, and the customer is 
made to pay dearly for it in the quality or 
price of other articles purchased. But a mer- 
chant so shortsighted as to resort to such prac- 
tices must expect them to do the boomerang 
act.—Dry Goods Economist. 

20" 
WHEELMEN spin, in this hot weather, 

O’er the road macadamized, 

And they use most altogether 

Wheels most largely advertised, 
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A MACHIAVELLIAN ADVERTISER. 


While conversing with a shoe manufacturer 
on the subject of advertising, a bright adver- 
tising idea was divulged to me. That it had 
been successful was a certainty, for the man- 
ufacturer showed me several letters he had 
just received from the houses he had written. 
The scheme as he planned it was: He made 
out a bill to John Jones, stating the number 
of pairs and the price. He would wind up 
by stating that he would be able to fill an 
order to the amount of fifty cases, if sent in 
at once, at the old figures. He would then 
place the letter in an envelope addressed to 
John Smith, and mail it. Invariably the let- 
ter would be returned, with the explanation 
that it must have been sent by mistake to 
— Smith. ‘You see,” said the manu- 
acturer, “‘ they would read the letter through 
carefully. The prices named in the letter 
would indicate that I had been selling my 
shoes to John Jones at the prices quoted 
therein, and that I had enough leather on 
hand so as to be able to make up fifty cases 
at the prices quoted, whereas I could make 
up all the goods they wanted at the figures 
named. The scheme has worked to perfec 
tion, as I have brought my name before the 
prominent houses of the country, as you will 
see by the letter I have in my hand from this 
concern asking me to call on their buyers 
with samples. I have connected with sev- 
eral other houses by this little scheme, which 
I think is the latest out.—Boots and Shoes. 


FLATTERY INSTEAD OF NEWS. 

Syria is a hard place for newspapers. In 
Beyrout there is a censor, an officer of the 
Turkish Government, and to him must be 
suomitted the first copy of every newspaper, 
ana until he approves it not another one 
may be taken out of the press-room. As 
there are some thirteen daily Do ge in Bey- 
rout, it is easy to imagine what an _incon- 
venience this is. It will not do to give the 
censor proof slips. He must see the entire 
sheet as it is intended for circulation. While 
the press waits the censor runs his eye 
over the journal. If there is a line of news 
which the government would prefer not to 
have published, if there is a leader reflecting 
in the slightest degree upon the conduct of 
affairs in Constantinople, the censor draws 
his pencil through it, and the matter must be 
taken out. In anticipation of such an oc- 
currence, Syrian ed:tors always keep in re- 
serve columns of matter in type. This is all 
most laudatory of the Sultan, of the Grand 
Vizier, of all Turkish officialdom. It is 
carefully made up in portions of varying 
length: stickfuls, two stickfuls, half col- 
umns and squibs. If the censor orders part 
of the first forms out, these tales of fulsome 
flattery are immediately substituted, a fresh 
impression is taken, the censor approves and 
the presses are started.—.Vat'l Advertiser. 





——____++—___ 
TOO THICK AND TOO THIN. 

Any virtue can be so magnified as to be- 
come a vice. A man can be so economical as 
to become a miser. Another can be so anx- 
ious to accumulate “‘ something for a rainy 
day ” as to become a thief. It’s the same in 
advertising. You can be so economical with 
advertising as to waste your money, and you 
can be so anxious to be liberal enough as to 
waste your money again. 

Don’t sow your advertising too thin. 

Don’t sow your advertising too thick. 

Sow it just as thin and just as thick as your 
common sense tells you your business needs 
and should have.—Miaarapelis Journal. 
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REPORTER'S ENGLISH. 

The reporter who is very ignorant always 
begins his articles: ‘* We are well informed.” 

When a reporter relies on a mere rumor, 
he writes: ‘* We learn from a perfectly reli. 
able source.” 

“When he i is uncertain, he writes: “ As is 
well known.’ 

“If he has written all that can be written 
on a subject, he adds: “We might continue 
this subject for columns.” 

If he does not hear anything at all, he 
writes: ‘‘ It has come to our ears.’ 

If he does not know how an affair started, 
he writes : “As all our readers are well 
aware.’ 

If nobody has said a word to him on the 
subject, he writes: ‘‘ We have just been as- 
sured.”’— /exas pint sonil 


FIXED RUL RULES 1 IMPOSSIBLE. 

A fixed rule for writing advertisements is 
impossible. A very valuable feature of an 
ad rests in its being the expression of the 
merchant’s own idea, and it should be as dif- 
ferent from other advertisements as he differs 
from the men who use them. An advertiser 
gives the public not only the information re- 
garding the goods conveyed by words, but a 
person who reaas a number of the ads as 
they appear has a pretty definite idea of the 
character and magnitude of the bzsiness 
done, and of the kina of a man who does it, 
and in the end this effect is of more impor- 
tance than the trade directly resultant from 
each advertisement at the time of issue.- 
Hardware. 


oi al 
REVISED PSALM OF LIFF. 

At twenty, when a man is young, he thinks 

he knows it all; he likes to wag his active 
tongue and exercise his all; he struts around 
in noble rage; the world is all his own; he 
laughs to scorn the world of age, and lists to 
self alone. He wears a window in his eye to 
see his whiskers grow; he thinks the ladies 

ine and die because they love him so. At 

orty, aS you may suppose, he’s knuckled 

down to biz; ’tis not till sixty that he knows 

how big a chump he is.—( ameron Sun. 
WHAT IT Is. 

A trade paper is a window through which 
the merchant looks out upon the world of 
business, of style, of price and of methods of 
doin business. Without a trade paper a 
merchant is shut up in a small space, where 
in he sees naught but his own errors, and 
knows naught but what the traveling man 
sees fit to tell him.—Shoe Trade Fournal. 


a one o- 
THE MEDIUM. 

There is a great difference in the constit- 
uency of different papers and magazines. An 
ad that will pay in one magazine would do no 

ood in another. There is more in the se- 

ection of media than there is in the prepara- 
tion of the advertisement. You must get the 
space in the right emg or the best ads in the 
world will do very little en —The Helper. 








FOOD FOR TH THE FLAMES. 


“Do you take fuel in exchange for sub- 
scriptions ?”’ asked the caller at the country 
newspaper office. ‘“* What have you got—a 
poem ?”’—} wanes me. 


LitTLe dune of rinters’ ink, 
In catchy ads displayed, 

Will make your business mighty grow, 
And thus success is made. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without di; y, 25 centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in adi 


vance. 
WANTS. 


\W ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
28,000 copies ; semi-monthly. 
] ALF-TONES, 1 col., $1, 2 & 2 col., 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, 
\\/ ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, meine, Wis. 
‘ Advertisements at = for 5 lines. 
YW ANTED—Advertisin itive results guar- 
‘ anteed by the JOURNAL, Flushing, N. Y. 
D. LA COSTE, ‘special ni newspaper resen 
} « ative, 38 Park Row, New York. Dailies =— 
»! —_ that lead in their 1 locality represented 
y H. D. LACOSTE, 38 } Park Row, New York. 
Aen $100 in it. Get free 
Plan 10c, Cir. free. THE A AGE. Boston. 


ie 
ANTE To buy asmall newspaper plant in 
W N.Y.State. ““W.H.B.,” P.O. Box 2718, N.Y. 
. HE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d., 
000 w. Wants first-class advertisements 


BUCHER 














: ly. 

| yAYTON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
’ NEws, 14.000 daily, create a “ want”’ for prop- 

erly advertised goods 


"AN TED, printed but not used postals ; ae 
sample, _— quantity. W.S. PARKER 
182 Monroe St., Chicago. 


W E will cae any cut penne bd A on 
white paper, 1 column for 50c., uts 

at 6c. per equate | inch. BUCHER NG AVING 

Co., Columbus, 

I * ASTERN or edna wanted for one or two 
4 first-class accounts by long-established and 

reputable firm of manufacturers’ agents. CHAS. 

N. SWIFT & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LIVE town desiring ur up-to-date cig oy ed 








and gdh neces ng — can getit. Weare 
experienced pi pay } Rowspaper men. What 
have you to offer! dress “X RAY,” care 
Printers’ In 


‘Pp HOROU G HLY competent t ad-writer wantspo- S5 

sition. Is29 yearsold icibp ienced, energetic. 
has ideas; can sell and solicit; possesses some ex- 
ecutive ability. Position wit fair remuneration 
and in nty to do preeres. Address “ BUSI- 
NESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\V ANTE D—Second hand nd type-setting machine 
and press to Eg Bp ad six or seven- 
column rachaay x p e operation—one oer 
prints from a ro: my flat forms preferred. Send 
- ts alare and price to the BROOKLYN WEEK- 
4 Third Asa Brooklyn. 


+ ANTED - Active, energetic man to b sip om 
interest in an old-established and fully 
equipped job — newspaper Office in leading city 
wo 


in Vermont. eye rs—one the leading agri- 
r sacri oy of the State. Low price an easy 
terms. BARRETT & JOHNSONS, Burlington, Vt. 


| ) DON’T BE ASHAMED 

of that old-fashioned letter-head any jong. 
er, when you can get an phen Pang to and 
engraved plate for letter-head for $7.50. Sketch 
submitted on approval; no charge if not accept- 
ed and returned. Give exact size and wording. 
W. MOSELEY, 45 Hill St., Elgin, Il. 


( ‘ OOD, permanent, profitable position is open 

1 fora man of experience in soliciting for a 
general advertising agency. We have unques- 
tionable advantages over every other agency. 
We give the best service in our line. We do more 
for our chents than any one else does. e want 
i man qualified to = such aconcern. He 
must be experien e must earn $5,000 a 
year. Address P. O. Box 1161, N. Y. 


W ANTED—Newspaper advertising solicitors to 

take up the sale of ** Good Advertising,” a 
7-page book written by Charles Austin tes, 
the most successful advertisement writer of the 
day. Sells at sight to progressive business men. 
Enterprising newspaper men can make a big side 
income from the sale of this book Exclusive 
territory guaranteed. For particulars, terms, 
ete.. address THE HOLMES PUBLISHING COM 
PANY, 15-17 Beekman St., New York. 
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Wa aan as illustrator on daily pa- 
late Brose Make my own 
sketches and casts. “A ” Printers’ Ink. 
We . young man man of ability, position 


n mo gy Soparenens in - 4 
A. Ww LITTLESO N, Box 3%, 5 ‘Seneca Falls, N N 


ws have a ea: er of thousands of phe of 
books bound in cloth and paper, ng 

rice from seven cents each to covemtoos 
, With a fuil list of titles admirably ted 
for premium purposes. We will exchange any 
quantity of these - from five to fifty thousand— 
— any first-class paper that wants to use them 
r premium purposes, and will take payment 
onticely in advertising space, provided the me- 
ae is first class ; country yee or dailies 


= 





By Some. first se dress, 
«fe AtrH Pt vertising vases, GooD 
> TH PUBLISHING < Co., P. O. Box 1020, N. Y. 
— 
PAPER. 


M. gf agen & CO. furnish the paper for 
his magazine. We invite correspond- 
ence with reliable bouses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 
—-——_<~or——_—_—" 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 

antee the circulation of the ee 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28,000. 

k B spect yg to advertise anything vt Aad bere 

time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 

ADV! EICTISING CO ‘CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 

Seana 





~~ PRI NTERS, 
‘HE LOTUS hg (artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York City. (See ad under “‘Ad- 
vertisement Constructors.”) 
Ww HAT we can do better and cheaper than 
augbeey a iA. a os wood and zine 


8 and prices. CHI- 
CAGO PHOTO EN EN GRAVI ‘c CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 
a 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


re the purpose of inviting announcements 
of ape ee Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 


( yor adve: a lead pencils are the latest and 

most striking advertising novelty ever 
offered. Send 10 cents for six different samples, 
prepaid. THE LEO CANDA CO., Cincinnati, O. 





HALF-TONES. 

ww) 1 > ()\ HALF-TONES—“a wonderful price if 
= 1.) the half-tones are right”—and the 
half-tones are right. We will make our best 
single colu-nn half-tone of any subject, clear and 
carefully finished, for $1.50, and 15 cents per 
square inch for any cut larger than ten square 
inches. Write us for any style cf “os <n 
half-tone, wood-cut or zine ete “<j E CHI- 
CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


—— +o 
AMATEUR SPORT. 


‘HE GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devot- 

ed to the game of golf. This m: has 

the highest class circulation in America. We in- 

vite comparison with any publication wherever 

published We refer, without permission, to our 

advertisers and will abide by the decision ‘of any 

of them. in regard to whether advertising in THE 

GOLFER is a payinginvestment. Address all com- 

munications to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
St., Boston 





MISCELLA iNEOUS. 


Wy Sconsin AGRICULTU RIST, Racine, Wis. 
Established 1877. Circulation 28,000. 


7 VERY ad writer and advertiser is interested 
. in getting printable cuts. So many are 
muddy and vague. Cuts adapted to the require- 
ments of advertisement illustrations are our 
specialty. We are designers as well as en- 
gravers—will shoulder bang a burden of —_ 
illustrating if you say t ord. Send for 
les and prices. CHIC AGO PHOTO ENGRAVING ING 
O., 79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


~ AMPLERS—Sample ple copies, circulars, etc., dis- 
S tributed eve: Snore through an organized 
force of men who furnish references. Addresses 
furn . Your circulars maiied with ours. Men 
wanted in all unocew territory. Address 
UNITED M’F’RS & PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. Y., 
special advertisers. 


ae er — -AMERICAN adve otverticing. 2. Calger & 

vertiang a ( dress, 
Casilla ¢ de Correo 1399). Hoenos Tires. Argentine 
Republic, mpeg all kinds of advertising in 
this Re; ar for a reliable 


An interview can be Cnet with — 
—_ who will visit N ew York in June, = 
t to J. CALDER, care Printers’ Ink, 
Spruce Street, New —_ 





ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
“i COUNTY (Mi ta 
52000)" S soo, 9: 100, $250. PA: AUPE, 


= nee | 000 taxpayers’ addresses (Kas. 
farmers). A fine list. EMPORIA (Kan. 
BUSINESS poe EGE. 


~? 


DRESSES resident taxpayers coun- 

ry districts Minnesota, $2.50; 5,000, 
$10. RECORDER PUB. CO., Century Bidg., Min- 
neapolis. 


1 0 SELECT, reliable business men’s 
] names and addresses sent an where 
upon receipt of $2 cash in advance. JOHN FOY, 

<n poster and circular distributor. represent- 
ative of the Will A. Molton n Co., of Cleveland, oO. 


peesvine = mail list type, has typewriter 
. large and lean ; is ay ay ior gts 

est 10-pt. mail type made. Alsc 

ee to mailers. AM. TYPE. FOUNDK. 

co. of branches under ‘ For Sale” 





14. 00 NAMES and addresses of white 

voters in Jefferson County, Ala., 
pir rage wd city of Birmingham. Official lists, 

‘or recent primary election; fresh and 
Paliable: B. LT gg | afew duplicates. which may 
be 50c. per thousand names, b ae 
check to BAINE PRINTING COMPANY 
Second Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

—————_ 
SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBRER’'S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


= INC —— a . BRUCE & COOK 190 Water 
4 St.) Ye 


HALK ce recoated, half cent _ inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, ¢ 


[TYRE The leaders of Soteehiene, AM. TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


ta’ for making rubber stamps, $10 ; circu- 
lars free. EXCELSIOR CO., Montrose, Iowa. 


ap oe Ty ‘Foundry printing outfits, 
— type, original borders. 200 k St., Chicago. 


HALK engraving plates. We make standard 
/ new and recoat old plates at money saving 
priees. HIRD MFG. ¢ CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QTEREOTYPE, linotype and electrotype met- 
als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for etcbing. 

MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arck St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Oa PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO.,, L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 


= like to look at pictures, and always 
ill. t fact makes an illustration de- 
rable in every advertisement you put out. We 
employ skilled designers and engravers—men 
= have all Laced lives done nothing but their 
jalties, and are now as near human 
perfection as human skillcan be. This work we 

cAad ou at surprisingty low . ares. CHI- 

HOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


BOOKS. 
|} mr SIGNALS, a manual of practical Ww 


ral advertisers. Price, by 
cents, Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Sr 
New York. 


6é Geen from Good Advertising,” 
paper-bound book This book is = 
lished for the purpo:e of giving prospective pur- 
chasers a clear and comprehensive idea of Mr. 
Charles Austin Bates’ “Good Ad vertistng. ” Each 


copy of “Selections — Good Advertising ” 
contains . paps for ot cents, on the 
of ‘dvertis- 





ing,” nat $5, ntecwen4 prepai It is quite natura! 
thata man a want to know what he is going 
to get for his $5 before nod spends that much 
money. We bave taken ut one-tenth of the 
ik, ‘* Good Advertising, and have bound it in 
attractive paper covers. For this we charge 50 
cents, — one-tenth of the price of the complete 
book. f the sample chapters in“ Selections from 
Good Ady ertising ” inte rest you, and you want 
the cloth-bound k, “Good Advertising,” it 
pot oa you nothin; ‘to find it out. Sen fifty 
tage to THE HOLMES PUBLISHING 

GOMPAN , 15-17 Beekman St., New York. 








——_~+oo 
FOR SALE. 
LINE advertisement, a. WISCONSIN AGRI- 
5 CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


@1 BoxS,4 lines. 50,01 
WoMAN’s WORK. Athens. % 


| ae SALE—Four line rhyme cigar ad, best out 
for cars. “ 8.,” 2 Boston Blk., Denver. 


WILL “buy a di a —— paper in a pro- 
¢€ 83, 000 gressive cit  ~gaiaeaaa outfit. Ad- 
dvens P. O. Box 195, Norfol 


I ALF or two-thirds interes interest in paying medical 
journal, with ement. RECORDER 
B. CO., Century Bldg. a 


eye for storing e:ect 
/ containing 20 drawers, $20. "eh 2CTRO TYPR, 
CABINET CO., 2138 Camac St., Philadelphia. 


po SALE—Whole or part pea & high- 
grade monthly. Unequaled opportunity. 


terms to right ddress J. R KNA 
MAN, Monon Bldg. oy Chicago. 1. 


ade SALE-—$1,300 will buy Maryland Republi- 

can weekly and job office. Fd and State 

tronuge. Fine +> wx and making oP. 
rt cash. Address “A. EL T.,’ ’ Printers’ 


wep plant in New Jerse y. the only week- 
y paper in a town of over 10,000 — vitants. 

Well equipped job department, new type, g 

presses, easy terms. Address Box 122, Clinton, N. J. 





ies proven. 
a 


2( COLS. home ads at $10 per column per year ; 
official county paper ; largest circulation ; 
render work age to $300 per mo. ; half or whole in- 
sale; Northern’ Iowa. Address 

WILLIAM, * Printers’ Ink. 


| i — E Fine Jo) Be printing office in Colum- 
‘ablished trade. Two 
cylinders an four job press s, power cutter 
stitcher, electric motor, and full outfit of scnaed 
book type. Will be sold at a sacrifice. Address 
O. A. MILLER, Columbus, Ohio. 


Clg SALE—Florentine Old Style is the very 
latest face in type. Caxton borders is the 
latest ae in borders. Domestic Series is the 
latest novelty in cuts to Ege repre All new 
things in type that go 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ °C 
ens. 





riginate from 

Send for 

F bought before “July Ist, $6,000 gets a well- 

established, paying ‘medicine business. For 

eign co domestic trace. Cash sales to date, 

. Has repaid original investment several 

times over. Just as good a bargain as it looks to 

be. Don’t answer unless you have the cash and 

mean business. Address “ MEDIC,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


IRINTING PLANTS—Everything for the print- 
er; best in ements best in ro. Why buy 
the second hest when the best costs no more! 
AMERICAN TYPF FOUNDERS" CO. Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., Balt., Picts..Cleveland,Cinn.,Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ‘Frisco. Buy everything in one 
place, and save moncy and trouble. 




















SPECIAL WRITING. 


83 A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
© fullcomplement. “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 





+o 
_ELECTROTYPES. 
wt E make the best wn yy plate and 
base on the market. Ao § htest all 


metal back electro. THE E. ° SHEL 


New Haven, Conn, 


ba that attract attention—We will tell you 
( how to make them for $1. No camera, no 
tools, no experience ea? . Descriptive cir- 
culars fora stamp. C. D. LOVE, Cushocton, Ohio. 
\PECIAL cut offer. In order to prove the ex- 
» cellence of our me engravings. 

Ll f f-to: vi 

will make you re —— single column halt. 
tone for = 50; larger half-tone cut at 15 
‘ents ae ch. As good as any ever 
ut we don’t stop & half-tones. Our 
zine etchings and w ._ are Peaprevonnnny 
cheap and excellent. We are Fra "a red t 
nish advertising designs. THE CHI aGo PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


IN CO., 





(i e- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation, 28,000 ; 5 lines, $1. 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. 1) _ehamaae 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 
Y ounqeor ee. - RDICATOR, a 
w. H. D. LACUSTE, 38 Park Kow.N. Y., Kep. 
A™ prson advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 5c. 
line. Sub. +» year, Be. 


‘ ; 6 mos., 15e. ; 3 mos. ey 
10c. ; sample, 5c. ; none free. 


EADING newspapers in apers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinna:i), —" MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING News, 14,0%) daily 


= pcp sage SENTINEL, 60,000 circulation 


T e Published b; 
THE NEWS vs COMPANY, ert ee 


| a COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
e and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 
ro reach the wealthy Sound shore of West 
chester County, N. se the Port Chester, 
N. Y., ENTERPRISE, 60 cols. weekly. Advertising 
rates and sample copies sent on application. 


TT! GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 

tario County. Circulates in ad towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a ing 
advertising medium in its territory. 


YILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

» every billposter, Siveioates, See writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. 8. Can: 
m’thly. Sub’n #1 per yr. 25c. line. ‘Cincinnati,O. 


‘},HE SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD, Atlanta, Ga., 

reaches 50,000 Southern homes monthly. 
Advertising rates 30c. per agate line. Discounts 
10 per cent for 3 oben Tag 15 per cent for6 months, 
25 per cent for one year. 


¥ 0, 00 COPIES of Woopwarp’s (the poru- 
~ lar woman’s magazine) will reach 
the nomen of 50,000 refined women in May. Write 
for rates and samples. WOODWARD’S, “No. 842 
844 Broadway, New York. 


‘HERE is only one magazine in the great 
Northwest. ‘It is the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Thirty thousand Northwestern homes welcome it 
monthly. The surest way to cover this great 
territory and get results is to advertise in the 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Write to W. H. ENG- 
LAND, 842 Broadway, New York. 


I RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious palitcesene of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best <a 

graphical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
. tages Sample copy of BRAINS vertis- 














s free. Adv 
rates on Seer BRAINS PUBLISHING 
ro -» Box 572, 


ew York. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


G OOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
~~ Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
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it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 


peals to the very best class of American house- 





keepers, who are really the buying class. 


It is an axiom that “ woman” s taste and good 





judgment unlock the poc “ket book for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 


adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
Published monthly 





by Clark W. Bryan Co. 


Address communications about advertising to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Trmes Bldg., N. Y. 
ADVERTISEMENT ¢ | CONSTRU CTORS, 
OHN CUTL ER Writer of Advertising, New 
eJ ton, Mass. 








Pp" OT 
ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 
(Gs & SHAUGHNESSY, sores Bu 
J reau, 13 Astor Place, Ne w York. Write 


RE AIL ads, with cuts, 75c. each. Trade caich- 
ers. W.J. MURP HY, Box 62, Janonsburg, Pa. 


) ETAILERS—10 ads, 10 cuts, #15. One ad, one 
© cut, $2. O. COHEN, P. O. Box 88, New York. 


‘HE Fons writer of exclusively medical and 
g advertising. Advice or 7 oles free 
DLY SSES G. MANNING, South Bend, I 


pone desirous to have a lar writ 
ing service for their advertisers at moderate 
rates, address CH AS. J. ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 


ane. first oes any subject, for #1; bcoklets, 
= I’m a business writer. No non- 
oa CHAS. ‘* WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


2 ~ IS my charge for ; writing an 8, 12 or 16-page 
oo booklet to any one for whom I have never 
written one ; this includes illustration for cover. 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


f Ng — ADS for any retail advertiser not al- 

ady a customer, $1. An electro of an out- 
line cut with each ad. A chance to ret acquaint- 
ed. R.L. CURRAN, 159 Nassau St., New York. 


66 * Becher ‘SS very good,” writes one of my 

clients. He is using my em service 

six ads a wee yrite for rates S. HAM- 
BURGER, 811 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia Pa. 


I WANT your hard work—work that requires 

study and painstaking eff.rts. My facilities 
are ample for such study. My experience comes 
in eset | stead,too. Trade paper ads, ; retail 
ads, $1. Original illustrations with each. FRANK 








*B. FANNING, 308 Boston BIk., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A NY retailer, optician or bicycle agent who 
3 will send me $1 for one sample ad and a 
copy of his local paper will receive with the ad a 
letter of advice, m — ee bicycle booklet or 
16-page optical boo booklet free. Your dollar back 
if not satisfactory. CHAS. J. ZINGG, Farming- 
ton, Me. 


I WRITE ads that are bright, pointed and 
catchy—ads that really bring business. Iam 
not a theorist nor a boaster; I base my words 
on facts—plain, acuae. honest facts. Sen yints 
—y a on -dollar bi I for eae “ Business Build- 
” Your money 7* back if 1 fail to suit. 
CLEMENT A. DODSON, rcrutchield. Ky. 


i bee g man who can keep pace with the growth 
his business will succeed. The printer 
who disappoints you stands in the way of his 
own success as well as yours. There is no hone 
_ him, but your remedy is to send your orders 
THE LOTUS PRESS, i40 W. 28d St., N. Y. City. 
‘ “guecessful rinters make successful business 
men.” Send for our booklet, “ A Monograph.” 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


~OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU Aionte, Ga. 
Sk clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 


N — x PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
i No. 2 West i4th St., N. Y. Fa. clippings 
for trade journals ; all all subjects ties. 


a 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


] I. SENIOR & CO., Wood E Engravers, 10 ane 
St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 
CORES of half-tone and line cuts for advertis- 
ing Catalogue, 6c. THE 6c. THE SPATULA, Boston. 


Becwre illustrations : ane, wee be. sq. 
Handsom: logue 10c. AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATING CO., om ae 


M4kez K your own advertising, Seen, em- 
bossing p! Engraved in one minute. 
No etching. Particulars for stamp. RY 
KAHRS, 240 East 38d St., New York. 
Af N ad without a cut is like a picture without a 
rame—lacks a great d of force and at- 
iracttvenes. 5 We are makers of — “ype pee th of 
vings—clea: nt- 
able. ‘THE CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING Co., 
79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in a ivauce. 








CALIFORNIA. 


og Hy CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Times. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 





IOWA. 


I UBUQUE HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to date ; circulation steadily 
increasing. Is it on your liat # 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


MISSOURI. 
KX ASSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 0, 


Gece West 
x ant, Best_ fi ng and 
est. Write for rates. 
O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the ee of the 
Webb City ee | a Weekly 8 ENTINEL (successor 
tothe Times). A live, progressive and apindate 
newspaper. 








Mo., mane rin 
tr ering 








MONTANA. 


— INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily 
, 3,385 Weekly. Leading n L.A. 
| ll mg owell’s ages cong ves it five times 
the circulation of any other Hi elena daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


4 he real estate page in the Red Bank REGISTER 

gives all sales of real estate in Monmouth 
County, all contracts for building and much 
similar news. Everybody re i 














NEW YORK. 


Be conta a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
7 publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch- lines’ reading matter and_best = 
pographical dispiay of advertisements. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who —— and 
set their ads. Printers get many y Bon sugges- 
tions for dispiay from it. Subscrip “ pened sS4 
a year. mple copy of BRaINs free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 











Pa Regret and one town fully covered by 
@ WEEKLY SENTINEL covers 


ie paper. 
Carroll a better than an a gl oe ely Cir 


by Rowell to be larger than 
any other — in the county. The DAILY SEN- 
TINEL is the daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. ‘Advertising rates based on circula- 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 


KENTUCKY. 


wis y — TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issue. pong ‘hly covers the homes 
of the city and Bs, ow = its twelfth year. 
Send for rates and copy of TRUTH to H. D. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
conser imetoenaeal tive. 


THE FARMERS’ HOM BURN AL, LOUISVILLE, 


to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
e ne and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their business papas. 
ish in 1865. Its readers usual . 
have money to buy what they see advertised if 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


THE SOO DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 

















I T)ETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Hasa vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 
JACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
and twice a week; also EVENING PREss. The 
= in their respective fields. Exclusive 
ranchise. Only morning news- 
sae in _ section. All modern improve- 
a Bek. leading advertisers in the country 
mted in their columns Informa- 
tion of 0} HD D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


T= WATCHMAN 











has a large circulation 
throughout the Southern States, and is a 
splendid advertising medium. re for sample 


ar and ov illic i. — - WALKER, 


T's NEWS is not only the 7 on 
manger “cirew 

than any other manee e sam 

TIMES’ Teen capalation in Mecklenburg Coun- 

ty. The News and Timers combined have more 

circulation in Charlotte and Mecklenburg than 

_— other thes Ww Bow Advertising rates are 
nable. WD, Editor & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


| AYTON MORNING Times, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY TIMES-NEws, 14,000 daily, 4,500 

weekly. 

I EADING daily and weekly Rapers in Fastern 
4 Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 

d., 6,000 weekly, 

TS PRESS, ra fe only Democratic daily 

in Centra] 0 F. J. WENDELL, “eee adver- 

tising agent, 8 ah Bldg., = York Cit 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE PATRIOT, Harrisburg, Penna. Forty- 
third =. Politics, be yee Demo 
cratic. rapes State capital; 8,000 
daily, 6 900 i slow. Population 54,00, 
R=. Crisp Local News served up every 
afternoon in attractive shape, with now and 
then a picture of some one well nown in county 
affairs, n the secret of the success of the 
aos ge tS It is acknowledged as the best 
loca! in Pennsylvania. WALLACE & 
SPROUL. Chester. P Pa. 


NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. 

pers in the county—weekly established 18h, 
daily established 1886; stanchest —— 
county ; the only journals owning their | A 
only exclusively home-made —— in the county, 
never having resorted to plate matter nor patent 
sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa 


TEXAS. 


DATE AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 
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TENNESSEE. 


( ‘HATTANOOGA, Tenn., oon 50,000 people. — 
EVENING NEWs has 35,000 readers. It 
u iated | Press day 


0-date fuil A 
report, Mergenthaler i machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby rail towns every day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best ani largest list 
foreign advertising any paper : the South. 
Write for rates. 


VERMONT. 


t Nhe pon ae FREE PREss has 
and Weekly circulation in Vermont. 

















VIRGINIA. 


ba pin NEWS has the largest circulat 
4 of any a. — of h ngepnes Has only 
one rate tor = Me pecial ” prices to 
= one. Any eee on of H Dh. LA E, 38 
z ark Row, New York, Manager Foreign Adver- 
ising. 








WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 











 EATTLE TIMES is the best. 
we 





’ | ‘HE TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
4 people. 
GEATILE’ S afternoon daily, the Toes, has 
largest c a of any evening paper 
ode. of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 
| ICHLAND RUSTIC, Richland Center, Wis., 
covers this section. English and German. 








W \\/ ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. Racine, Wis. ; 
JY semi-monthly. Established 1877. 
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ADVERTISING. 


7. 4 a weekly Journal for advertisers. It 
con hor oa a a me of the 
best re Ft - to be found = the 
pw Lay publications of the Eng! 

ing world, together with many hundred “excel. 

ent suggest. ogra wa catch-lin 

and T's hical dis of 

ents. The only 4 only journal in the world aan 
cuclasively to ret advertisers and to the men 
who write and set their ads. ters 

gooa suggestions for a —3 

scription “a i ce ple copy of 

Brains free — —, application. 

BRAINS PU BLISHING CO. ., Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 


BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, 

ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST Racine, O wis, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San Francisco, Cal. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 

goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
CARRIAGES AND 1 AND WAGONS. 

THE HUB, 247 Broadway, 
The leading monthly, containin 
—— te the art of carriage 

nd circulated = over the wor 

TH E HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway: N. ¥. 
The only weekly paper lixhed in the 
interests of vehicle mfrs. nd dealers. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, CHOOL, Lexington, Ky.., 1895, 
sworn circulation 6.092 copies weekly—largest 
circulation in Ky. outside of Louisville. Official 
organ Ky. and State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy Sree. 

GERMAN. 
KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 
GROCERIES. 

GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most complete mar- 
ket reports ; y~ 2. of d_corre- 


New York. 
all that 
ullding, 





\ \\ ISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Rates, 20 cents aline ; circulation, 28,000 
guaranteed. 


@ OPERIOR 2 makes 23,000 barrels flour every 
\ twenty-four hours. This is only one of her 
many industries. She has largest coal docks in 
the world. The TELEGRAM ae om ee paper 
ly. rates 





in Northern Wisconsin, 5.500 tes of 
H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, 


CANADA. 
) A line yearly. 30 best 
Quebec. Kk. DESBARA 





Ae) ‘papers in Prov. 
Ad Agency, 


Qr F 
$5.9 
Montreal. 
PRE, largest circulation in New Brunsv ick is 

enjoyed by the PROGRESS, a weekly issued 





at St. John.— From Printers’ Ink, issue of May 8, 
1895. 





Be a < dailies claim to do it all. They do 
handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reac 
the peor’ aes aid of the best local papers. The 
BER! D (d and w) is clean, bright and 
popular and pot into more homes in its ter- 
ritory than - other newspaper. Rates on ap- 
plication. vy. UTTLEY, Mer., Berlin, Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
ie —Dail 
comslesely.. of 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, j for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 5. Apogee 
Sor #26 6 months for $13, 3 months for $6.50, 

4 weeks for #2. For the i who does "not 
Jind the heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 








The live, popular 


and weekly. 
Covers the group 


the country. 
Honolulu, H. 1. 





of an oy ished 
in the world. Send fo rfree &y Journal 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE pose wl 


H ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
— est circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL. 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
Societies of the United we yoo of America. Send 
for advertising rates an — copies. 120 
8. Sixtb St., Philadelphia, 

HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60c. per inch. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


WESTERN MEDICAL AND SU RGICAL 
REPORTER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 

PAINTING & I CORATING, 247 Broad. 
way, N.Y. e finest and most complete 
paper publiahed for the trade—one te 
worth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 

TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
YOUNG MEN. 
STATE ASS’N NOTES, Chicago. 10,000 quarterly. 
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..A GOOD HA 























* is the hand 
that covers 
’ the most 
prosperous Om, 
section WF 
of the . 
West 










PACIFIC 
eo] od 27.0, | 








CINCINNATI POST 
ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
CLEVELAND PRESS 

KENTUCKY POST Z 


COVER MORE TERRITORY THAN ANY OTHER COM- 
BINATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS UNDER ONE 
MANAGEMENT IN AMERICA. 


nt 
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ATLANTIC 
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E. T. PERRY, 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE, 








53 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. 


94 Hartford Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ta" Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hund No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 190!) the end of the century. 

CIRCULATION : A detailed statement of the 
number of copies printed of every issue of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the full year 1895, prepared to be 
penn on file with the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory, so that the circulation may 
be correctly rated in the issue of that book for 

- 1896, shows that the actual average edition for 
the year was 21,913 copies; for the last six 
months, 22,434 copies ; for the last three months, 
24,384 copies and for the last four weeks, 27,100 
copies. The smallest issue during ety? num- 
bered 14,300 copies. The largest, 40. copies. 
The year 1896 opened with nearly twice as many 
names on the subscription list as had place there 
at the beginning of 1895. The uar issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK for the first ten weeks in 1896 were : 








Janu | CEREAIBER REESE Perr er rs 20,700 
iad 8. 20,800 
Sd 15 22,700 
vet 22 24,200 
= 29 25,470 
dS eee 26,06 
pes NR 27,450 
ya 19. 26,550 

= 26... ae . 26,7) 
March Sa 30,250 
te Being printed from plates, it is always 


possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 

copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

> InK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, 

on application, obtain special confidential terms. 

tar if any person who has not paid for it is 

eiving RS’ INK, it is because some one 

has subscribed in his name. Every Ee r is 
stopped at the expiration of the time paid for. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, MAY 13, 1806. 








SoME ads are too studiously original 
to sell goods. 

You can't expect to hit the mark if 
your advertising is aimless. 





THERE is a great deal of difference 
between a windy ad and a breezy one. 





ORIGINAL ideas and good ideas are 
not necessarily synonymous in adver- 
tising. 





THE ad that indicates a reserve of 
merits yet to be drawn upon is im- 
pressive. 





WIsE men advertise because it is a 
great thing ; fools because they think 
it’s easy. 





AN ad may be too short as well as 
too long. Brevity should not be an 
aim in itself. 


THAT ad is best set which does not 
obtrude the personality of the printer. 
People read ads to get at what they 
say, not for fancy lette:ings or other 
typographical ingenuity. The ad that 
is plain and attractive is the best ad, 


ADVERTISE for business; then ad- 
vertise to make it better ; then adver- 
tise to keep it. 


THE most economical advertising is 
that which accomplishes its object, no 
matter what it costs in money. 


NEWSPAPER MEN often make good 
ad writers, since they are accustomed 
to bring out a ‘‘newsy” story. 


THE most results do not come from 
the most expenditure. They come 
from the most intelligent expenditure. 


THE people who can be easily hum- 
bugged by an ad have so little money, 
as a rule, as to make it scarcely worth 
while to get it. 

It is not the money which is spent, 
nor the number ot words printed, 
which constitutes advertising. It is 
the amount of advertising of which 
people can be made to take notice. 
The tendency of all advertisers is to 
say too much. They are apt to be 
afraid to pay for white paper.—Ster- 
ling Elliott, in the Newspaper Maker. 


To ADEQUATELY protect a picture to 
be used in advertising, it is necessary 
to securea design patent. A copyright 
is of no value in such cases, the Federal 
courts having decided that advertising 
cuts cannot be copyrighted. The fees 
for design patents are as follows: For 
three years and six months, $10; for 
seven years, $:5 ; for fourteen years, 
$30. Design patents are secured from 
the Patent Office. 





THE Campbell Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Co., of New York, are 
instituting inquiries and collecting votes 
to ascertain who is the representativ 
printer of America—the one man who 
comes nearest to-day to the place held 
among the craft by Benjamin Franklin 
in his time. Tke Printer Laureate is 
what the Campbell people will desig- 
nate him, and they will present him 
with one of their pony presses as his 
laurel wreath. There is one printer 
known to PRINTERS’ INK and to print- 
ers generally whose claim for the first 
place is as much above that possessed 
by any other as that of Lord Tenny- 
son was above every poet of his time. 
There can be no two opinions on this 
subject. The leading American printer 
to-day is, and has been for thirty years, 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, of New 
York City. 





est 
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Ir is as necessary to advertise toa 
customer as to a prospective customer. 


PRINTERS’ INK is always pleased to 
examine contributions intended for its 
pages, and to pay for those which it 
finds available. {t has a special wel- 
come in its heart for new contributors 
who send something that is individual 
and worth reading. Articles should 
be brief and practical. 


THE best advertisement appearing 
in the issue of PRINTERS’ INK for May 
6th was that of the St. Paul Dispatch, 
printed on the twenty-seventh page. 
If no one inserts a better one in the 
issues of May 13th, 20th or 27th the 
constructor of that advertisement will 
be entitled to the PRINTERS’ INK Tea- 
pot for the month of May. 


AN effort bas been. made in New 
York to form an association of adver- 
tising men. Among the people inter- 
ested are M. M. Gillam, Alfred E. 
Rose, R. L. Curran, S. H. Loeb, E. V. 
Thorp, C. A. Bates, J. A. MacDonald, 
Theo. S. Holbrook, S. H. Goddard, 
F. J. Gibson, Artemas Ward and 
others. Preliminary meetings have al- 
ready been held, and the outlook is 
said to be hopeful and encouraging. 








AD-SMITHS intending to compete for 
the one thousand dollars in cash prizes 
for best advertisement of the American 
Newspaper Directory are reminded that 
only eight more weeks now remain, 
The conditions of the competition are 
simple and easy and the prizes offered 
are well worth working for, aside from 
the greater reward to be found in the 
honor of producing the best work and 
receiving due credit and recognition 
therefor, 





THE late Charles Carleton Coffin, 
the author who first won fame as a war 
correspondent, was once asked the 
secret of his style, his graphic descrip- 
tions having given his letters from tle 
front their attractiveness. He answered 
that he had no method other than to 
write his story naturally, as if he were 
talking, and then to go over his copy 
and strike out every word not neces- 
sary tothesense. ‘‘Carleton’s” plan, 
says the Philadelphia Record, embodied 
a principle of which many advertisers 
have since availed themselves. To be 
natural is to be sincere ; to be concise 
is to be vigorous—and these are car- 
dinal virtues in publicity.—Mewsfa- 
perdom, 
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THE rates of the post-office and that 
of the express companies for the car 
riage of second-class matter differ very 
much, for the reason that the postal 
rates apply without regard to distance. 
Where packages of newspapers are 
sent from New York City to points in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Washington, D.C., the rates are 
the same. Very few New York news- 
papers are distributed by express to 
points outside of this territory. Ex- 
press charges outside of these points 
differ very much from those of the 
post-office. To send a package of 
newspapers to Charlotte, N. C., the 
Adams Express Company would charge 
$3 per 100 pounds, to Atlanta, Ga., it 
would be $4 per 100 pounds and to 
New Orleans, La., $5 per Ioo pounds. 
By the Wells-Fargo express it would 
cost $3.47 to send a package of news- 
papers to Omaha, Neb., and $5.60 to 
San Francisco. Under the postal law 
the publisher would need to pay only 
$1 or one cent a pound for the same 
100 pounds whether sent to New Jersey 
or to California. The highest express 
rate for carrying newspapers is, how- 
ever, less than eight cents a pound, 
the rate which a host of publications 
which are really periodicals would 
have been compelled to pay had the 
now defunct Loud Bill been passed. 

—_——_ - se 


o———— 
A RED-HOT SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


Norrotk, Va., April 24, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would like to ask what is the significance 
of the fact that the Atlanta Constitution is 
now, and has for about a month, been send- 
ing, to parties who have not either paid for 
or requested it, their Sunday edition, with 
printed address labels, which to all appear- 
ances gives the impression to the post-office 
officials that they are for regular subscribers. 
In many instances the papers come addressed 
to people who are dead. Yours truly, 

A CiTIzEN. 

When a reporter of PRINTERS’ INK 
directed the attention of Mr. Nichols, 
the special agent for the Atlanta Co - 
stitution, to the above paragraph, he 
said: ‘* Well, we sold ten thousand 
copies of that paper to Mr. St. John 
and he had a right to send them where 
he chose. He could send them to 
if he wished to.’’ It would appear that 
the Constitution was all right in send- 
ing its papers as ordered by its cus- 
tomer, but it did violate the postal law 
bv sending them without stamping. At- 
tempting to send Sunday papers to 
without stamping is really asking too 
much of che Post-Office Department. 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ORY. 


By Joseph Auld. 
(An editorial from the Burlington, Vt , Sux- 
day .\ ews of May 3d, 1896.) 

It is a perfectly safe statement to 
make that no new article of commerce 
can be successfully introduced to the 
public and widely sold without the aid 
of printers’ ink. Theoretically the 
merits of a good thing ought to bring 
it into general use ; practically the man 
who should to-day rely upon merit 
alone to sell a new article would go to 
his grave without reward. It has be- 
come universally recognized that print- 
ers’ ink is necessary to the success of 
any mercantile enterprise. Even with 
that immense power at one’s call the 
exploiting of a new article nowadays 
is a giant task—an undertaking the di- 
mensions of which only those who 
have tried it can measure. And the 
task is not getting easier. The enor- 
mous growth in population ; the mar- 
velous increase in newspapers, and the 
still greater proportionate increase in 
the number of advertisers have entirely 
changed the conditions within a few 
years, multiplying the difficulties and 
vastly increasing the burdens of the 
man who seeks publicity in that way. 
Competition between the advertis.rs of 
articles for similar purposes has be- 
come so intense that many of the best 
business brains in the world have been 
called into the work. Never before 
were so much ability, energy and skill 
concentrated in any one field of enter- 
prise as are now engaged in newspaper 
advertising. The amount of thought 
given tothe work, the amount of money 
paid for it, the amount of goods sold 
by it are beyond estimate. Every man 
who hopes to achieve success in this 
competition must not only be able and 
energetic but he must be skilled in 
that department of business and have 
a knowledge of newspapers, their 
methods and their circulations. In all 
his equipment there is nothing more 
important than the last. 

It will be generally conceded we 
have no doubt that the foundation upon 
which the value of all newspaper ad- 
vertising rests is circulation. There 


may be theories about the extraor- 
dinary value or lack of value of any 
particular medium or class of me- 
diums, about readers who are buyers 
and readers who are not, about the 
high priced and the low priced papers, 
but when these theories are all threshed 
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out there is only one substantial basis 
of value left and that is circulation. 
No general advertiser can begin his 
work intelligently nor conduct it prof- 
itably without an accurate knowledge 
of newspaper circulations. Without 
that knowledge at his hand, no matter 
what his other equipment, he has 
neither chart nor compass ; with it he 
can navigate the advertising seas with 
safety. The advertiser's first duty, 
therefore, is to ascertain the circula- 
tions of the papers he wishes to use. 
It is not only necessary for him to do 
this but it is his right to know the facts 
—to know how much publicity he is 
paying for—and it should be in his 
power to get them. In his search for 
these facts he will make some discov- 
eries. He will find that to get any 
kind of a circulation statement from all 
the newspapers is a most difficult job— 
to get an accurate one impossible. 

Every newspaper publisher who 
honors and is honored by his calling ; 
every one who takes pride in maint in- 
ing a high standard in journalism must 
feel humiliated by the fact that there 
is such a person as the ‘‘ circulation 
liar,” and that it is so difficult for an 
advertiser to ascertain from the aver- 
age publisher exactly what he is buy- 
ing. No publisher can disguise the 
fact that all newspapers are more or 
less discredited by the false circulation 
reports of a portion of them ; nor the 
further fact that advertisers have been 
so often deceived by false ratings that 
they have become suspicious of all 
newspapers. A great deal of decep- 
tion has undoubtedly been practiced 
and a vast amount of money has been 
paid by advertisers for circulation they 
never got. How great the amount of 
these frauds or how seriously news- 
paper advertising has suffered by them 
cannot be estimated. We believe, 
however, that if the honest publishers 
really knew how much their business 
is discredited in that way they would 
not only commend the directory pub- 
lisher who has undertaken to secure 
honest circulation ratings, but they 
would unite to help the work along. 
A majority of newspaper publishers 
are indifferent, however, and so little 
do the directory publishers care about 
accurate circulation ratings that only 
one of them, so far as we know, has 
made any serious attempt to bring 
about a reform. He has had a long, 
a hard and a costly fight and his battle 
is not yet ended. 
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If a publisher makes advertising con- 
tracts on the basis of 10,000 circula- 
tion and prints only one-half or one- 
third of that number it does net re- 
quire a great intellect to see that, by 
producing for his advertisers one-half 
or one third the natural results of his 
claimed circulation, he has not only 
swindled them, but—and here is the 
serious part of his offending—he has 
discredited newspaper advertising, and 
by the degree of his fraud, has made 
it so much harder tor his honest neigh- 
bor to do an honest business. 

It can hardly be necessary to specify 
instances of just such frauds; they 
must be known to every publisher as 
well as to every advertiser. ‘wo in- 
stances which were fully known to the 
writer will serve as examples. One 
was a paper that for years claimed and 
was credited with 100,000 circulation, 
and was getting advertising on that 
basis, when it actually had less than 
25,000. The other was a small paper 
owned by leading citizens of the town, 
men of the highest local standing, that 
had a rating, by their own claim, of 
2,200 when it actually printed less 
than 1,000. The advertiser who ex- 
pended $1,000 in the first one, there- 
fore, was swindled out of more than 
$600 and of nearly as much by the 
other. 

Can any publisher doubt that when 
the results from these papers and hun- 
dreds like them were figured up by 
the advertisers a new standard of 
efficiency for newspaper advertising 
was created—a standard that reduced 
the value of every publisher’s space 
and materially injured his property ? 
Could anything emphasize more forc- 
ibly than facts like those the need—to 
the swindled advertisers no less than to 
the honest newspapers—of a standard 
newspaper directory ? 

The man who searches for success 
with printers’ ink must be well equip- 
ped for his task. He must not only 
have skill, but he must know where to 
get reliable information about newspa- 
pers and their circulations. Experience 
has shown that this necessary informa 
tion can best be secured from a good 
newspaper directory —a_ directory 
whose publishers have not only the 
ability and experience to secure the 
facts about newspapers but the will 
and the courage toprint them. There 
is only one directory that comes within 
this specification—the American News- 
paper Directory. 
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This famous directory is the pioneer 
and the leader in that class of books. 
It has been published annually for 27 
years by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New 
York. It is the oldest directory reck- 
oning by years of publication, but the 
youngest in enterprise and originality. 
Its career has been one of steady prog- 
ress in the direction of accuracy and 
value. It still maintains the lead given 
to it by its birth, as well as by that 
veteran newspaper advertising agent, 
Geo. P. Rowell. It has been copied 
and quoted, praised and blamed, used 
and abused, but 

Age does not wither nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 

Long ago its publishers saw its most 
serious defect—the defect of all its 
class, exaggerated circulation ratings— 
and set about correcting it. The print- 
ing of reckless and unverified claims 
was abandoned, and publishers who 
wished an accurate rating in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory were re 
quired to send a detailed statement of 
all copies printed during the preceding 
year. Such statements, signed by the 
publisher, were printed in exact figures 
and their accuracy was guaranteed by 
a standing offer of $100 reward for the 
discovery of any false statement. This 
plan was wellcalculated toplace newspa- 
per ratings on a foundation of accuracy, 
and no other directory was so well able 
to carry it out. But it encountered a 
great deal of opposition, and the book 
was denounced in severe terms by a 
good many papers. There was ability 
and courage behind it, however, and 
the good work was continued, and so 
remarkable nave been the results that 
in 1895 about 7,000 publications fur- 
nished detailed reports, a fact that in- 
dicates substantial progress toward a 
much desired end. 

Notwithstanding this definite gain in 
accuracy of ratings there is cause for 
surprise that so large a number of pub- 
lications have neglected to furnish de- 
tailed statements and are willing to 
bear the doubt attaching to the circu 
lation claims of any paper that neglects 
so simple a requirement. It is true that 
even these carefully prepared state- 
ments are not all honest, but they are 
so well assured by the reward that only 
twenty-three liars have been discovered 
in the eight years it has been offered. 

The plan therefore may be said to 
have secured substantial accuracy so 
far as it has induced publishers to 
make reports It is natural that news- 
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papers which decline to make reports 
should object to it, particularly if 
their old ratings suffer. But it is 
safe to assume, and Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co. do assume, that the man who fails 
to comply with so simple a requirement 
must have something to conceal. 
Therefore the rating for his paper is 
made with a good deal of care. The 
publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory have had sufficient experi- 
ence to enable them to estimate the 
natural and probable circulation of 
these papers with great accuracy, and 
they not only rate them carefully but 
conservatively. On the point of circu- 
lation ratings, therefore, the American 
Newspaper Directory has been brought 
to a marvelous degree of perfection, 
and the advertiser who bases his ex- 
penditures upon its figures may be sure 
of substantial accuracy in the exact 
statements and a fair margin of safety 
in the estimates. | 

The American Newspaper Directory 
for 1895 catalogued 20,395 publica- 
tions. And the arrangement was so 
complete that no man need hunt long 
for the information wanted. The book 
is divided into five parts. The first 
contains the name and description of 
every town in the United States and 
Canada in which a newspaper is print- 
ed, arranged alphabetically by States. 
This feature is not only an important 
part of the newspaper directory but a 
valuable gazetteer. The second part 
contains an alphabetical arrangement 
of papers by counties, with populations; 
the third, a list of papers having over 
five thousand circulation ; the fourth, 
Sunday papers; and the fifth, class and 
trade papers. 

The whole book is marvelously well 
arranged for convenience of imparting 
all necessary information to guide the 
advertiser to an intelligent choice of 
mediums, to protect him in the invest- 
ment of his money, to do for him in 
the advertising field what the best com- 
mercial reports do for him in the busi- 
ness field. Add to these qualities per- 
fect mechanical execution—good paper, 
tasteful printing, strong binding—and 
you have the perfect book for the desk 
of advertiser or publisher. No news- 
paper office should be without it ; no 
advertiser can afford not to own it. 
Its price is five dollars and it will be 
sent express paid, upon receipt of price 
by the American Newspaper Directory 
Co , Publishers, 10 Spruce street, New 
York City. 
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In thus commending the American 
Newspaper Directory we feel that we 
are doing journalism a service. We 
are among those who believe that the 
business should be placed on a basis of 
honor and honesty ; that the circulation 
of every publication which sells space 
to advertisers should be a known quan- 
tity. This is the mark at which the 
American Newspaper Directory is aim 
ing, and when it touches it both news. 
papers and advertisers will be the 
gainers. The publishers of the Ameri 
can Newspaper Directory deserve the 
thanks and good speed of every pub- 
lisher ; we tender them ours. 


—__+o+ —__—_ 
HOW TO GET BUSINESS 

“Is this the place that advertised eight 
dollar trousers for three dollars and nineteen 
cents ?”’ 

The salesman replied that the house had 
not made any such offer that he knew of. 

“Didn't you print a big notice in the pa- 
pers this morning that on account of some- 
thing or other you were going to have a 
tremendous sacrifice sale and close out your 
spring goods ?”’ 

** No, sir.”” 

“You didn’t announce spring overcoats 
reduced from eighteen dollars down to seven 
twenty-nine ?”” 

“* Not a bit of it.”’ 

‘*Nor you didn't say you'd sell your reg- 
ular twenty dollar suits for nine dollars and 
sixty-three cents ?”” 

“We did not.” 

“Nor your fifteen dollar suits for seven 
forty-eight ?’ 

*“*No; we haven’t published any such ad- 
vertisement at all.” 

““You haven’t made any big inducements 
lately, eh ?” 

“ Nothing unusual.” 

* Don’t you ever lay out a big special sale 
like that ?’ ‘ 

** Never.” 

“Well, why don’t you? There’s money 
in it. Say, I was just passing by Hugh 
Raugh, Boise & Co.'s place, and they had 
two policemen out on the sidewalk to keep 
the line o’ customers in order. They've been 
running a half-page ad in all the morning 
papers for a week, and they’ve got a run 0’ 
trade that keeps ‘em hopping all day long. 
That's the way to get business, young man ° 
give the people the benefit of big bargains 
once in a while. Now, I’ll tell you who I 
am. I’m an advertising agent. 1 place those 
ads for Hugh Raugh, Boise & Co., and I'm 
giving ’em great satisfaction. If your folks 
want to go into that, I'll get some elegant 
positions for you, and I’ll be mighty liberal 
in dividing commissions. Will they considcr 
that matter, think ?” 

“Tm very sure they won’t,’”’ replied the 
salesman. ‘They don't do business that 
way 

“Well, all right, then ; you know your own 
business best, of course. Now, let me see 
some clothes. I want to get a pretty decent 
sort of a business suit, and an overcoat, and 
I guess I'll get it here.”—Browning, King 
& Co.'s Illustrated Monthly. 

nsec _ 

WrinKLEs are kept from the brow of trade 

by advertising. 


’ 
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THE NEW YORKSPECIAL AGENTS. 














I. A. KLEIN, 


I, A. KLEIN, the Eastern represent- 
ative of the Chicago Dispatch, was 
born at Waterloo County, Ontario, 
Feb. 8, 1863. After receiving a 
thorough schooling he entered the 
office of the Dze Glocke, a German news- 
paper owned by his father at Walker- 
ton, Canada. Here he learned all the 
branches of the printing trade. Later 
he engaged in the advertising business 
at Denver, Col. During the fall of 
1888 the late Sir John Macdonald 
started the Empire, at Toronto. Mr. 
Klein was made chief advertising agent, 
which position he capably filled until 
1895, when he went to Chicago on his 
vacation and there met Mr. Joseph R. 
Dunlop, of the Chicago Disputch. Mr. 
Dunlop suggested his becoming East- 
ern representative of the Dispatch, to 
which Mr. Klein assented. He came 
to New York as the representative of 
the Dispatch on April 1, 1896. Mr. 
Klein has earned a deserved reputation 
for securing contracts without any mis- 
representation whatever. He says the 
Dispatch carries more Eastern adver- 
tising than any other evening paper in 
Chicago, and asserts that it is the 
brightest and most progressive paper 
in the Windy City ; and that much of 
its success is due to the individuality 
and indomitable energy of Mr. Dunlop, 
whom many consider one of the best 
all around newspaper men in the world. 
Mr. Klein’s office is in Temple Court. 
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W. F. TAytior, Jr., was born in 
Vernon County, Mo., in 1875, and re- 
ceived his education in the district 
schools. He first entered newspaper 
work at the age of 11 years, when he 
acted as local agent for the Kansas 
City 7imes and the Journalat Nevada, 
Mo. In 1890 he joined the staff of 
the Kansas City Glode, and was placed 
in charge of the circulation depart- 
ment. In January, 1895, Mr. Taylor 
came East to become business man- 
ager of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Herala- 
Democrat. The following October the 
paper changed hands and he came to 
this city and joined his brother, Thos, 
D. Taylor, in the advertising business. 














W. F. TAYLOR, JR. 
Mr. Taylor recently opened a special 
agency for himself in the Tribune 
Building and now represents the fol- 
lowing papers : 


ILLINOIS. 
Jolict..ccccccccesccccccccccs The Daily News 
JO osvvecéesesecosee The Monthly Sentinel 

MISSOURI. 
Springfield............ The Leader-Democrat 

NEW JERSEY. 

SUG, .<cdseeccaue The Royal Messenger 
OHIO. 
Norwalk..cccccccccccccccees The Experiment 
PTO. oscnntees The Huron County News 


S. C. WILLIAMS was born at South 
Onondaga, near Syracuse, N. Y. He 
received his education at the academies 
at Onondaga, N. Y. and Middleboro, 
Mass. Mr. Williams later iearned the 
printer’s trade, and edited and con- 
ducted a country newspaper for two 
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years. Hewas with the Pioneer Press 
of St. Paul, for eight years as manager 
of the advertising department. Mr. 
Williams came to this city in 1888 and 
opened a special advertising office for 
the Pioneer Press. Soon after he went 


into partnership with Mr. W. H. Law- 





S. C. WILLIAMS. 
rence and they opened offices in the 
Tribune Building. They represent the 
following papers : 


IOWA 
TI 6 ooo cccnccscccsesceceoss Tribune 
MISSOURI. 
ere The News 
NEW YORK 
CM ADDSG rede) os6vi0esaumeguodees Times 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

MN svcd cbamessesncgens-ninend The Eagle 
WISCONSIN. 

ER iticeccssseccescnnse The Sentinel 














F. L. FORD. 
WHEN PRINTERS’ INK’s reporter 
called to gain some information con- 
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cerning his former life Mr. Ford mild- 
ly but firmly declined to furnish any 
statistics or details, apparently prefer- 
ring to look forward rather than back- 
ward. It may be said, however, of 
Mr. Ford that he is a gray haired man 
of majestic mien and much benevo- 
lence of countenance. His manner is 
always calm and contemplative except 
when confronted with information con- 
cerning the circulation of one of his 
papers, which happens to be different 
from that which he has previously com- 
mitted to memory. Mr. Ford’s office 
is in the American Tract Society Build- 


ing. He represents the following 
papers : 
ILLINOIS, 

I Rinnnccvccsese.cacesses<a Baptist Union 
CRIS c ccvccccescccccceccecce Farmers’ Voice 
KENTUCKY. 

LOUISE. osccscesccssccees Baptist Standard 
TEXAS 


ee Standard 

















JOHN B. WOODWARD. 

JouHN B. WoopwarD was born at 
Red Bank, N. J., in 1864. He re- 
ceived a thorough education at the 
graded school at Long Branch, N. J. 
In 1879 he entered the office of the 
Chicago /nter-Ocean as office boy and 
went through every department of that 
paper. From 1888 to 1891 Mr. Wood- 
ward worked for Zhe Jnter-Ocean, 
writing up the scenes that occurred at 
the openings of new territory in the 
West. In 1891 he returned and was 
placed in charge of the paid reading 
matter of Zhe /nier-Ocean, which posi- 
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tion he held until October, 1893, when 
he came East. His office is in the Trib- 
une Building. He represents the fol- 
lowing papers : 


ILLINOIS. 
CUCEED. 0.0. 5000 cvccnescecooesccs Inter-Ocean 
GG, \ds suawaeceenees & newase. ae Recor 
Chicago....cccccece ...ccccccves Daily News 


T. L. Bropuy was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, May Ist, 1851. After receiv- 
ing a public school education, he en- 
tered Queen’s Normal College, in that 
city. Mr. Brophy came to this country 
in 1865 and in 1868 he entered the em- 
ploy of Hudson & Menet, advertising 
agents in New York. In 1876 he left 
Hudson & Menet to enter the employ 
of J. H. Bates,with whom he remained 














T. L. BROPHY. 


until that gentleman retired in 1895. 
Then Mr. Brophy opened a special 
agency for himseif at 34 Park Row, 
where he still remains. He represents 
the St. Louis, Mo., Sporting News. 


W. H. LAWRENCE was born -near 
Sparta, N. J., in 1861, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of New 
Jersey, where he subsequently taught 
for several years. He, however, pre- 
ferred an active business life to that of 
teaching, and’ came to New York, 
where he entered the New York office 
of the Pioneer Press of St. Paul, man- 
aged by Mr. S. C. Williams. In 1893 
he became a partner of Mr. Williams, 
under the name of Williams & Law- 
rence, with offices in the Tribune 
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H. LAWRENCE. 
Building. The firm represents the pa- 
pers named in the sketch of Mr. Will- 
jams in this issue. 
~< a 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 

No large and profitable sale can be obtained 
for any article which has not merit behind it. 
The advertiser merely makes known the 
quality of the article he has to sell, and his 
profits come from the steady demand of retail 
customers, who find by experience that the 
article is what it is represented to be. He 
makes his goods on a large scale, saves all 
possible economies, and, naturally, can make 
the best article. But the keen competition 
of business brings a constant pressure upon 
the retailer to substitute an inferior erticle. 

There is one aspect of the sale of substi- 
tuted goods which the public certainly should 
know about. There are many non-secret 
manufacturers of drugs in this country who 
will put up an imitation of a medicine with 
the name and label of the local druggist who 
sells it on every package. The iruggist who 
buys these goods has no guarantee that they 
are pure, and, as a matter of fact, they are 
frequently adulterated with comparativel 
harmless drugs, which cost, however, ona 
less than the real drug. The manufacturer 
would not care to sell them under his own 
name because it would injure his reputation. 
If the druggist put them up himself, he prob- 
ably would not have the skill, nor the de- 
libefate dishonesty to substitute cheap goods 
for dear ones, but by shifting the responsi- 
bility, the fraud on the public is lost sight 
of. It is not the manufacturer's business; a 
profit is made all around, and only the public 
is the loser. 

When you ask in a drug store for any par- 
ticular article that you want, and are put off 
with the answer that the druggist has an- 
other, made by himself, which is not onl 
better but cheaper, take care. You can al- 
ways afford to pay a few cents more for that 
article which has a record of years of results 
back of it.—M. ¥. 7imes. 

MERCHANTS, all, if you are wise, 
Be truthful when you advertise, 

’Twill pay you in the by and by, 
For folks won't long believe a lic, 
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THE SPECIAL AGENT AND THE 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER. 


By S. E. Leith. 


Notwithstanding the extent to which 
the special agency business has grown 
within the last five years, it is aston- 
ishing to note what crude ideas pub- 
listers still have concerning the rela- 
tionship which should exist between 
the home office and a special agent. 

Some interesting facts bearing on 
this subject were brought out during a 
three months’ correspondence with 
forty-two of the smaller dailies, Thirty- 
six were willing to entertain a proposi- 
tion ; but only six thought a special 
agent could do them any good, and 
but one was willing to pay a regular 
salary. 

In establishing a representative in 
New York the publisher ought to feel 
that he is establishing a branch office of 
the paper in every respect. The agent in 
charge of that office should be looked 
upon as one of the regular staff of the 
paper, and receive the confidence, sup- 
port and assistance that would be given 
to a solicitor from the home office. No 
publisher should think of placing his 
interests in a foreign field in any man’s 
hands unless he is satisfied concerning 
his responsibility and integrity. The 
publisher should expect that such a 
representation will cost him something 
at the start, and be prepared to back 
up the enterprise financially to the 
necessary degree. But, as a rule, pub- 
lishers are too apt to consider their 
labors at an end, when they have ap- 
pointed a special agent. There never 
was a greater mistake. It is only by 
united effort that the venture can be 
made a success. No reasonable pub- 
lisher ought to expect a special agent 
to flood his office with contracts at 
once, and raise a paper from the hands 
of the sheriff to the highest pinnacle 
of success, : 

The amount of good derived from 
the services of a special agent cannot 
be measured by the immediate cash 
returns. It requires persistent effort 
to secure contracts. A special agent 
may not always be able to show great 
returns unti! some time after taking 
hold of the paper, especially if it bea 
new candidate for favor Eventhough 
the immediate financial proceeds may 
not be as large as might be expected 
or desired, the venture need not neces- 
sarily be considered a failure. The 
publisher should not lose sight of the 
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fact that it is worth something to have 
a man who is interested in the welfare 
of the publication presenting its merits 
and keeping it before the advertisers 
of his territory through personal atten- 
tion. This cannot fail to be of ma- 
terial benefit to the paper eventually 
if it is properly done. This is another 
reason why the publisher should see to 
it in the beginning that the man placed 
in charge as special agent is competent 
and can be relied upon to give the pa- 
per adequate service. 

Most publishers appear to think they 
are giving a special agent something 
very fine, when they simply allow him 
to solicit business in a certain territory. 
They do not look upon him as an em- 
ployee, but as some sort of a disguise 
for an advertising agency, trying to 
secure lower rates through this means. 
With this impression foremost in mind 
they fight shy of instead of encourag- 
ing and aiding the newly appointed 
special agent. 

A special agent should be absolutely 
free from any connection with any gen- 
eral agent. He receives his remuner- 
ation, be it a salary or a commission, 
for services rendered to the publisher 
in facilitating the handling of such 
business as he already commands in 
the specified territory, and for his sup- 
posed constant endeavor to secure new 
business. ‘time and expense which 
would be lost through the necessary 
correspondence between the general 
advertising agencies and the publisher 
in the placing of business is expected 
to be saved by the special agent. 

No matter how explicit and binding 
a contract may be entered upon, some 
publishers are only too glad to secure 
an order direct, and squirm out of pay- 
ing the special agent the promised 
commission. This is short sighted and 
poor business policy. It not only dis- 
courages and annoys the representa- 
tive, if he has really worked to secure 
that particular order, but it raises a 
question of doubt in the mind of the 
advertiser or general agency as to what 
is the best way to deal with the paper 
in question. 

There can be no Half-way doings 
with a special representative. He 
must be fully recognized, and given 
entire control of the territory over 
which he has jurisdiction, or he can- 
not be successful. If the publisher is 
not willing that the special agent 
should receive the commission fixed by 
contract on all the business coming 
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from his field and cannot accord him 
implicit confidence and trust, he had 
better refrain from making any such 
connection. 

A contract with a special agent 
should be for a term of years. No 
man can do himself or the paper justice 
in a short time. Thethird year should 
be better than the second; each year 
should bring the special agent in closer 
touch with the home office, make him 
more familiar with the details and 
usages of the paper, and enable him to 
constantly secure a larger proportionate 
increase of business over that of the 
year preceding. 

The establishing of such a connec- 
tion is a business venture. It may be 
profitable, and it may be unprofitable. 
'f either party feels that the other is 
scheming to get the better of him, it 
will certainly be unprofitable. On tine 
other hand, if each has confidence in 
the other and the two work together 
with one end in view, the ultimate 
success of the enterprise will more than 
likely be successful, providing both 
parties have been careful in choosing 
the associate. Each must be willing 
to let the other reap a benefit in order 
that he may himself reap an equivalent 
or a greater one. 

+o 
WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID. 

It was a very dapper young man who 
stood before the old man’s desk. 

‘* But, Mr. Hardcash,” he was say- 
ing, ‘I don’t care what list of papers 
you want to use, we can save you 
money.” 

‘* Indeed ?”’ said the old man, with a 
quizzical air. 

‘‘Indeed, we can,’’ repeated the 
young mau. ‘‘I know you've been 
paying too much money for advertising. 
In tnese days,.Mr. Hardcash, a man 
has to watch every corner else he is 
gouged at every turn. I know who 
placed your business last year, and I 
know just about what you paid,’’ and 
here the young man smiled most know- 
ingly, ‘‘and I know that we can save 
you a big pile of money. All I askis the 
opportunity to submit an estimate.”’ 

‘* Young Man,”’ said the Old Man, 
turning ’round in his chair, ‘‘ when I 
came down town this morning I stopped 
in a butcher-shop and ordered a roast 
for dinner this evening. I just put my 
head inside the door and said, ‘ James, 
you may send up a roast of beef,’ and 
I know that there is a tender, juicy 
roast in my kitchen now. I know itis 
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all right, if there is a good roast pro- 
curable in town. And I know that my 
month’s butcher b Il will be no larger 
than if I had tramped all over town 
lugging a market basket. | have 
bought meat of James for more than 
ten years; he knows exactly what I 
want and he knows it pays him to give 
it tome. Mind you it pays Aim, and 
it pays him, too, to charge me ozly a 
fair price for it.” 

“‘Oh, certainly,” said the Young 
Man, ‘‘ but Mr. Hardcash—’’ 

‘*Certainly!" said the Old Man. 
‘*In twenty-five years there has been 
but one physician in my house. He 
brought all our babies into the world 
and through the measles and whooping 
cough. I pay him oncea year and I 
would consider it a great personal mis- 
fortune if anything should happen to 
deprive my family of his professional 
advice.” 

‘*But that’s professional,’ said the 
Young Man. ‘‘ Business is different. 
In the strife of the business world 
every man must look out for every 
chance—”’ 

‘* My dear sir,” replied the Old Man, 
‘* business is not so much of a battle 
as some folks imagine. No great busi- 
ness success was ever made by cut- 
throat methods. Don’t forget that, 
my boy. A Napoleonic career usually 
ends in a Waterloo, followed by a long, 
and tedious St. Helena. It is a radical 
mistake to suppose that in business 
every man’s hand is against you. In 
our house our interests are c osely al- 
lied with numerous lines of trade—in 
fact, with every line of trade, for a de- 
pression in any line is certain sooner or 
later to affect us. We are happiest 
when everybody is prosperous, for that 
means more trade for us. And we are 
especially interested in the prosperity 
of our customers. We certainly would 
never do anything to hinder their suc- 
cess. It would be folly for us to send 
an inferior line of goods to one of our 
regular customers, for we would be 
driving customers away from him and 
driving his custom away from us.” 

‘* To be sure,” said the Young Man, 
‘* but what has this all to do with your 
advertising ?” 

‘*Just this,” replied the Old Man. 
‘“What I bave said is nothing new. 
It is only sound business sense—the 
principle upon which every real busi- 
ness success has been developed. Now, 
I go on the supposition that other busi- 
ness men look at this matter in much 
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the same manner that I do. I believe 
that the men who are placing my ad- 
vertising this year are just as anxious 
to make my money go as far as possi- 
ble as I am. They want to make 
business for me, because that means 
more business for them. Isn’t that 
common sense? They have handled 
my business for several years now ; 
they have passed through the experi- 
mental stage, they understand it as 
thoroughly as my family physician un- 
derstands the idiosyncrasies of my 
physical make-up, and I expect them 
to get better results every year. And 
they are doing it. I don’t expect them 
to do it for nothing any more than I 
expect my bookkeeper to work for 
nothing. We raised our head book- 
keeper’s salary last month. not because 
he asked for it, for he didn’t, but be- 
cause he deserved it, and we think 
irom a purely selfish point of view it 
pays us to pay our employees in re- 
sponsible positions every cent their 
services are worth. So trom a selfish 
point of view I am perfectly willing 
that our advertising agency shall make 
a legitimate sum by handling our busi- 
ness. I know they are not philan- 
thropists, and I also know that ow are 
not in business for your health. I have 
had agents offer me lists of papers ata 
price that [ knew was away below what 
it cost them. But I am not so verdant 
as to be caught in that way. They 
were after something; they don’t throw 
away money and I know they were 
on'y playing with me. It was a nice, 
juicy worm they threw out to me, but 
I knew there was a hook some place— 
it usually is not difficult to discover its 
exact location—and I preferred not to 
bite. I expect my advertising agents 
to labor early and late in my interests; 
when they are handling my business I 
expect the same conscientious service 
of them that I expect from my at- 
torneys and I expect them to take the 
same pride in it. On the other hand 
I expect to treat them with the same 
confidence that I show my lawyers and 
my family physician. In short, we 
work together to our common advan- 
tage and once more demonstrate the 
truth of the adage, ‘‘ In Union there is 
Strength.” Such treatment is only 
fair to them, and is only good business 
sense. 

‘Every day or so there’s some 
agency sends a representative here, 
perhaps with some special rate on some 
special list, but I have never been 
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tempted to take the offer. I certainly 
could not have the face to take these 
special offers from some outside party 
or from the papers direct, and then go 
back and ask our regular agency to 
handle the remainder of my business 
on the old basis. I would expect them 
in the future to look more to their own 
interests than to mine, and that isn’t 
the kind of feeling I want to encourage. 

“It is this running about from 
agency to agency that has led a great 
many agencies into the very bad habit 
of ‘gouging’ their customers. They 
feel that ‘a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,’ and they consequently 
work a man for all he is worth the first 
time they get him and then leave him 
to his fate. And you can’t blame them 
much either. It’s very iargely the 
customers fault. How much better 
results are obtained by the other plan ! 

‘*So now, sir,’’ continued the Old 
Man, ‘“‘| think you can understand 
why I do not care to consider the esti- 
mate you so kindly offerto make. We 
have an important law-suit coming off 
next week. We're going to lick the 
other fellows out of their boots. It’s 
going to cost us some money, though. 
I have no doubt there are fifty or a 
hundred lawyers in town who would 
be glad to take the case for half the 
fee we will give our attorneys ; and 
they might win the case, too. Some 
of them surely would. They might 
even put up a better case than our own 
attorneys will, for our attorneys, good 
as they are, are not perfect. But we 
wouldn’t put this case in other hands 
for a good deal of money. We run 
no risks. So with our advertising. 
Your figures mean nothing to us.” 

And the Old Man bowed his young 
visitor out, and returned to his inter- 
rupted work.—Agviculiural Advertis- 
ing. 

+o 
ADVERTISING AND FARMING. 

A farmer has first to look for a rich and 
fertile field—so has the advertiser. Tle 
field must then be cultivated and the seed 
planted—so must advertising be planted. 

The farmer must take care of his crop, 
keep the weeds down, keep the ground prop- 
erly fertilized and irrigated and the adver- 
tiser must perform corresponding offices for 
his advertisements. 

If he plants an ad in a poor paper, where the 
soilis not good, he cannot expect to get 
much of a crop of returns. If he plants it in 
a good paper and allows it to run to seed, he 
cannot expect very much, although he will 
get some crop. 

If the farmer and the advertiser will both 
select good soil, put good seed into it and take 
care of the sprouts, the harvest is sure to be 
satisfactory in both cases.—Hart/ord Post. 
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KEEP A-GOIN’. 
If you strike a thorn or rose, 
eep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
’Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’— 
eep a-goin’ ! 
When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a goin’ ! 
S’pose you’re out o’ every dime ? 
Gettin’ broke ain’t any crime; 
Tell the world you’re feelin’ prime ! 
Ceep a-goin’ ! 
When it looks like all is up, 
eep a-goin’! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’ ! 
See the wild birds on the wing ! 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring! 
When you feel like singin’—sing ! 
eep a-goin’ ! 
—Atlania Constitution. 


— oe 
VALUE OF TRADE-MARKS. 


All honest people are agreed that the manu- 
facturer who creates a word which represents 
his merchandise should be allowed the ex- 

lusive right to use that word, particularly if 
its use is a source of profit to him. Suc 
words expressive of an article, a series of 
articles or a process of manufacture have in- 
creased of late years in this country, and 
some of them have become so valuable that 
in the inventories of the concerns to which 
they belong they are looked upon as the most 
important assets. 

A bill was recently introduced in Congress 
which has for its object the protection of 
American trade-marks, and which, if passed, 
will put a stop to the fraudulent imitations 
w hich have been a source of worry, vexation 
and pecuniary loss to many manufacturers. 

In some of the States laws have been passed 
making the counterfeiting of trade-marks a 
criminal offense, and in those States trade- 
mark pirates are placed in the same categor 
with counterfeiters and highway robbers. K 
step toward reform in the direction of pre- 
venting improper and untrue marking was 
taken in Congress on March 24, when the 
House of Representatives passed a bill pro- 
hibiting the shipment under false brands of 
any spirituous or fermented liquors or wines. 
It was argued that men had spent years of 
work and fortunes in money developing vine- 
yards, and when finally their efforts had been 
crowned with success and their wines had 
reached a point of perfection where they 
would command a good price in the market, 
son.e new grower a take advantage of 
his neighbor's work and put his inferior wine 
on the market under the same name. This 
piracy is checked by the law, which provides 
that ‘* whenever any person sells or keeps on 
hand for sale, ships, transports or removes 
any spirituous or fermented liquors or wines, 
whether foreign or domestic, in bottles, casks 
or other packages, under any other than the 
proper name or brand known to the trade as 
designating the kind and quality * * * he 
shall forfeit said liquors or wines and be sup- 
ject to pay a fine of $500 and to be impris- 
oned six months for the first offense, and to 
pay a fine of $1,000 and be imprisoned one 
year for the second offense.”” The forged 
wine label is a source of annoyance and of 
loss to the wine grower, but no more so than 
similar forgeries are to the manufacturer of 
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atent medicines, scientific instruments, 

ousehold articles or toilet preparations. 
There are in existence trade-mark words 
which have become so familiar to the public 
that they are sometimes used without refer- 
ence to the article for which they were created 
and some of these words finally have slipped 
into the dictionaries. It requires years of 
labor and the expenditure of much money to 
make a word or a sentence known through- 
out the land, and if the owners cf such words 
as Sapolio, Kodak, Cuticura, Cottolene, Pear- 
line or Castoria object to having their trade- 
marks used indiscriminately they cannot be 
blamed. 

In most civilized countries provisions have 
been made by law to protect trade-marks. In 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Japan, Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation the crime of counter- 
feiting a trade-mark is punished by fine and 
imprisonment, and merchants and manu- 
facturers who have established a name are 
anxious that laws of astringent nature should 
be enacted for their protection in this coun- 
try.— Michigan /radesman, 





EVOLUTION IN" TRADE ,METHODS. 


Everything in lifeis changing. Revolution 
and evolution seem to be going on every- 
where. Scenes, methods, habits, tastes, and 
even principles, are radically changing. It 
is a new life, with new ways and new aspira- 
tions—not the least startling change is to be 
seen in business life. What would the rich 
old merchants of half a century ago say to 
the methods, expenses and fine surroundings 
of the business houses of the present day? 
They would rub their eyes in bewilderment, 
and tell many a story of their own day of 
simplicity and economy, and yet of great and 
honorable success. All business men, and 
especially the younger firms, should recog- 
nize the new state of affairs, and make a con- 
stant study of the changes and development 
that are taking place. Judgment and nerve 
are required in a higher degree than ever be- 
fore. Business must have clear brains and 
stout hearts. It must have constant watch- 
fulness and energy. It must have regard 
not only for private interests, but the public 
welfare. The success and expansion of firms 
cannot now take place without the prosperity 
and growth of cities. The road to fortune 
in business is no longer the beaten track 
which can be followed from generation to 
generation of a family. Each season and 
each year is producing new elements and re- 
lations in the situation, in connection with 
human progress generally, and the wise and 
successful merchants will be those who join 
in the orward march with faith in themselves 
and confidence in the future.—Pafer and Ink. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 


ACINE, WIS. 

a MP N Send 
STAMES EOF FORCES BAM Rm, in. 
LTT WPA Kansas 
Clreulation 7,600 —larger circula- 
tion than any other £g kly. For rates, 
etc., address C. Geo. Marquette Bidg., 

Chicago, Ill., Western 

















teed 
‘ansas wee! 
Krogness, 
Agent. 
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Lynchburg NEWS {s:006 Weds: 
YEARS THOUSAND 
OLD. CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT'S ONLY MORNING PAPER, 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
te” ..RATES ARE LOW.. 8 © 


The Evening 
~w—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


1S GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers, They find it pays. 


“FISHERS OF MEN” 


The shrewd advertiser who drops his 
into the Jackson, Tenn., 


-WHIG.. 


is sure of a good catch. 
sp, Bower tors, B per in a radius ot 
pe undred miles—a veritable Alex- 





an up-to-date city ‘of 115,000 

inbabitante without a clam or f. 

mummy. It is a manufacturin; 
ilroa educational center and 

bm trading ~ aay of 309,000 people 

; the o Wale isthe key to the situation. 
L, J. Brooks, Prop’r, Jackson, Tenn. 

H. D. LA COSTE, 


FASTERN Pr ooeSsFNTATIVE. 38 PARK Row.N.Y. 


It Leads Them All... 








“ The Daily Republican's” Circulation 


is from Four to Five Hundred Copies 
more per day than any other Daily 
Paper published in Bucks County, Pa. 

The publishers of Rowell’s “ American News 
paper Jirectory,” in sending out the Directory 
or this year, say of THE DatLy REPUBLICAN, 
that it has 

“A Higher Rating than any other 
Daily Published in the County.” 

The medium for Advertisers, sure. Weekly 
edition issued in connection with the Daily. 
For Rates, address 

REPUBLICAN PRINTING CO., 
DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 
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We advertise for advertisers because we N 
know our re tec | pays advertisers 
i who advertise ir our advertising columns. 


Results ¥ Success for the adver- 


* tiser. Permanent pat- 
ronage for the publication. 


‘¢ What it is?’’ 


The Agricultural Epitomist, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulation Over 125,000 Copies. 
Advertising 6oc. per line. 


No discount for time nor space. 
lished monthly. 
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© From Ocean 


To Ocean 
tt 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wav 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
not reached by any other 
paper of its kind. ° 


Advertisers know its eine. 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


go 


«The... 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address 
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$1.00 a Year. 


GODEYS 


10 Cents a Copy. 


} MAGAZINE. 


Godey’s Magazine for May is worth 
This is 
more than can be said of most ten-cent 


more than a passing glance. 
magazines. I don’t know who is editing 
Godey’s at present, but, if this is a fair 
sample, he or she seems to understand 
his or her business tolerably well. * * * 
Godey’s is improving so rapidly that 
other magazines will have to look 
their laurels.—7he Press, New York 
City. 


to 


Guaranteed circulation for 1896, 
one million copies. 





Send for rates. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


New York. 


52 Lafayette Place, 
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The.... 
Southern 


Farmer, 
Athens, Ga. 


The leading agricultural publi- 
cation, and having the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of its class 
in the South. 

It thoroughly covers the country 
south of the Ohio River, and is 
read by the best people in that 
great territory. 

No advertiser, who omits this 
paper in placing his business, can 
hope to reach the people. Adver- 
tising rates very low. Address 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 


ATHENS, GA. 
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INK. 


Theao 


Emerican 
Farmer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
The oldest agricultural paper 
in America. 
PAYS ADVERTISERS. 
Published on the first day of 
every month, 


OVER 


100,000 COPHS cH ISSUE. 


New York Office: 
66 World Building. 


BYRON ANDREWS, 


Manager. 
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xo. A Fair and Fearless Newspaper. 





THE 
DENVER 
EVENING 


POST 









Needs only to be read by an advertiser; 
makes no difference whether you live in 








% Denver or New York. 


POST patronage. 
particulars cost nothing. 
Always address 


Or, 
J.E. VAN DOREN 
SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Tribune Blidg., N. Y. 








story to thinking advertisers that prompts 
A sample copy and 


THE POST, 
Post Building, Denver, Colo. 


A glance tells a 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening ¢ Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 







Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 


H. D. La Coste Eastern 
8 Park Row Advertising 
lew York Manager 
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WE LIKE wx x 
A MAN ese exe x 


who wants all he can get 
for his money. He’sa 
man after our own heart. 
That's why we built the 


oe, 
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2««New Model!” : 
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The man who buys one 
ets more out of it for 
is money than from 

any other machine on 

eomth. ss sst3 338 
More papers. Better pa- 

rs in less time and for 
ess money! We talk 
sense because what we 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRE#SS 


AND MF6, CO., 


6 Mapison Ave., New Yorn. 
334 Dearsorn Syv., CHICAGO. 
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A Paper #.% 
Sandwich 


Ever hear of such a thin 


| 


antlers 
~\ 


p 


A Clean Evening Paper like 


you to advertise in it, if 
goods our readers are lik 


The Standard Union 


Is brought right into the dining-room and read 
between bites at the tea table. 
Union gets into the good graces of its feminine 
readers and finds an open door to the best homes 
of Brooklyn. While we think of it, might as well 
call your attention to the fact that it would pay 


The Standard 


you've got the sort of 
ely to want. 
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The Fathers, 


Mothers, Sisters, Brothers 


Of 20,000 Ohio families are arrayed in organized 
form against saloons in Ohio. So earnest are they that 
they publish, edit and own a paper which is unlike 
any other, no matter where published. It is called 


The American Issue. 


This paper visits these 20,000 homes every month ; 
every member of the Anti-Saloon League of Ohio is 
a paid-in-advance yearly subscriber. — 





Here is a suggestion for those advertisers who aim 
to reach only the very best people in a community. 


mm 





Springfield e I50N =... 
Ohio... Lhe American Issue” New York. 
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Hello... 


Is this the Advertising Office of the Christian Guide, 
published weekly at Louisville, Ky. ? 

Yes, sir ! 

Well, how about our change of copy for next issue? 

Have you ordered it ? 

Yes ; order went last night, will it be filled prompjly ? 

Yes, sir. 

What kind of Advertising do you consider best adapted 
to our use, display or reading matter ? 

Display, as our artist says it is a splendid subject for 
illustrating and he can do exceilent work. 

All right, I thank you for giving it so much careful at- 
tention, and I am sure good results will tollow. 


..-.-GOOD BYE. 


Always address 
H. C. HALL, Advtg. Mgr., 
22 Witherell Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


ALFRED MEYER, 
CONSTRUCTOR OF 
BUSINESS-BRI*!GING 
ADVERTISING MATTER. 


Newark, N. J., May 3, 1896. 


Editor American Newspaper Directory, No. 10 Spruce St., N. Y.: 


Dear Sir—I write, on yearly contracts, the advertisements for many reliable firms in 
this country. In this city contracted with a new customer a few days ago. This mer- 
chant surprised me somewhat at the very first moment, for I knew him never to have been 
an extensive advertiser or follower of the advertising art. 

His first question to me was about like this: ‘* What is the bona fide circulation of the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, and what circulation does Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory credit them with ?”” Of course I answered the question intelligently, because I 
make a study of newspapers, and have as guide the American Newspaper Directory always 
upon my desk. I told Manager F. R. Feehan, of Freeborn G. Smith's Newark Bradbury 
Piano Warerooms, that the American Newspaper Directory did not guarantee the Newark 
Daily Adve tiser circulation, because the proper report by said paper was not sent in. 

At Mr. Feehan’s urgent request, I write this letter, and ask you to be kind enough to 
inform me what circulation you have accorded the Newark Daily Advertiser in the 1896 
volume, now in press. I were curious to learn why it were that Mr. Feehan asked me: 
“What circulation does Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory credit the Newark 
Sty Aaewtiver with?’’? His reply was as clever as his question. ‘‘ You see,’’ he said, 

‘we sell the best pianos—search constantly to better this best. Our factory products we 
intended to advertise largely, some short titue ago, hereabouts—-to bring our products all 
over this and neighboring States. We wanted to advertise in honest newspapers, and 
wanted to pay them the right price. We asked for estimates from dozens of reputable ; ad- 
vertising agents, and, to our greater surprise, the majority of them quoted the price as ‘so- 
and-so much,’ and the actual circulation, as quoted in the American Newspaper Directory, 
as so-and-so much—each advertising agent making it clear to us that the American News- 
paper Directory guaranteed each and every one of the listed papers to have the circulation 
as quoted. Some agents made it even more satisfactory by stating that, if any paper had 
not the circulation accorded it, the American Newspaper Directory would pay as reward 
$100 for each and every one of these papers found wrongly rated.” 

So you see, sir, not only advertisers and advertising agents, but also the clever business 
men, look to you directory as the authority on the circulation of American newspapers. 

hough my time is very 

| much occupied in writing 

and placing the advertising 

of so many clients, | shall 

always try to find time to 

inform a worthy concern— 

such as yours is—of what 
— there is due them. 


_ to receive a reply " 
ie the circulztion rating 
y. a. for 1896 of the Newark 

Daily Advertiser, by return 
mail. 

I sign, with many a thanks 
W in advance, sir, very truly 
N you 

ALFRED MEYER, 
No. 583 High St. 
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As Complete 
As it Could Be 


New York Offices of C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 
Manufacturers of Van Houten’s Cocoa, Weesp, 
Holland, London, Paris, A. D. RoHRER, Manager. 





‘* 106-108 Reade Street, 
‘*New York, March 3, 1896. 

‘* After careful examination of the American Newspaper 
Jirectory, we ate unable to suggest any methods which would 
enhance its value. It is our opinion that the book is now as 

omplete as it could be.” 


y ae } ~~, 


FROM JONES, OF BINGHAMTON. 


‘* BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 20, 1896. 
‘*] have long been of the opinion that the American News- 
paper Directory is the most reliable work of its kind. | donot 
think the form and method can be improved upon. The Direct- 
ory comprehends everything desirable except the impossible 
truth so far as it relates to the small publishers, who realize the 
moment they told the truth about their circulation their adver- 
tising patronage would cease, unless they made a proportionate 
rate, in which case there would be a lot of second-hand printing 
material for sale, and an increase in the army of tramps. When 
you have convinced the general public that an umbrella on a 
rainy day is property and the small newspaper publisher 
that it is not lying to overstate circulation, you may be 
enabled to publish a Directory in which a majority of state- 
ments therein will be facts. 
‘*Wishing you a continuation of your well merited and 
unapproached success, | am, yours truly, 
‘* EDWARD F. JONES.” 


The American Newspaper Directory for 1896 will be ready in two weeks. Price 
Five Dollars, Delivered free by mail or express on receipt of price. Address 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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To HModvertisers: 
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The Anaconda (Montana) Standard guarantees its 
advertisers a paid circulation, Daily “and Sunday, 
three times greater than that of any other newspaper 
published in the State of Montana. Advertising 
contracts will be made subject to this guarantee. 
March circulation of the Anaconda Standard: 


To Boveri 
: 
paily average, QOS # # x 
f sunday Average, [QO ie a. 3 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, Sworn statement furnished 
a: on application. 
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C LOOKOUT, : 
y : I 5 
% CINCINNATI. % 
¥ Average Weekly Circulation during 1895 % 
¥ 
GUARANTEED ... 27,733_--- GUARANTEED { 
Y J % 
4 ADVERTISING RATES : 4 
%, . . , 
% Display, 20 cents per line. y 
4 Reading Notices, 40 cents per fine. y 
% Basis of Measurement, AGATE. Preferred position, 20 per cent extra. % 
% No advertisement less than five lines. % 
% PROOF: Post-Office Receipts; the Subscription List; Paper Mill Ac- % 
% count; Press-Room Register. y 
y. empenanta “— saend one ew One Year. % 
% 250 lines, = - «+ loper cent % 
% 500 ee ee ee ee —— eee y 
wy 750 * Ree Cae ries ae a a a te i < - 2 ee - y. 
} 1000 «(SS Ce, Ree SS ee ew 5 ¥ 
J 2000 “ and up : 30 C* % 
0) Positively no deviation from these rates. % 
Y, H. C. HALL, Advertising Mngr., — 
4 January 1, 1896. 22 Witherell St., DETRO nod 
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ash Prizes 
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‘ 
Ad-Smiths 
¢ % 
¢ Sees RAN % 
Y For full particulars send for a ninety-two-page y 
® pamphlet, telling all about the American Newspaper % 
é Directory, its aims, objects and methods. This pam- % 
< phlet has been specially prepared for the use of ad- y 
é . ‘ eae ‘ ‘ ‘ 

¢ smiths in the competition invited for the $1,000 in y 
< Cash Prizes offered for the advertisements best calcu- % 
< lated to sell a book. The pamphlet is now ready and ? 
a ‘ e > 
é will be sent free, postage paid, to any address, y 
é Address all communications to 3 
y Tut Epiror oF % 
a THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, % 
é 10 Spruce St., New York. z 
a > 
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PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ORY—SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to compete in the construction of an 
advertisement calculated to sell copies of the American Newspaper Directory, the number 
of advertiseme snts received for the seventeenth week, ending May sth,was nine. First 
choice was given to the advertisement or page 66. Between the advertisements shown on 
the following two pages the judges had difficulty in deciding which was better, and the con 
clusion was finally arrived at that both should be repreduced and both treated as though 
each was the choice for the week. Fortunate!y, however, a way out of the dilemma was 
opened by the receipt of the advertisement or editorial review by Mr. Joseph Auld, which 
may be found on pages 48, 49 and so in this issue of Printers’ Ink. The article of Mr. 
Auld is decidedly the best advertisement of the Directory which was submitted during the 
week, It appeared in the Sunday Newsof Burlington, Vt., of May 3. The advertisement 
of Mr. Sigmund Ehrlich appes ared in the Dazly Court Calendar of Washington, D. C., of 
May rst, where it occupied 54x8% inches. The advertisement of Mr. H. Lawrence Ruth 
appeared in the Amityville N. Y., Chronicle of April 23d and 30th, where it occupied 
4'4x8¥ inches. The first advertisement in the competition appeared in Printers’ Ink of 
January 22d. The last advertisement will appear in Printers’ Ink of July r5th. No adver 
tisement will be considered which reaches the editor of the American Newspaper Directory 
later than July 4th. The result of the competition will be announced in the issue of July 
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The Value of a Work of Reference Depends upon Its Accuracy. 


If you need reliable information 
about any newspaper— 
—anywhere— 


If you want to advertise— 
anything—anywhere— 
at any time— 


o+e-Consult the.... 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


It is the Most Complete Newspaper Directory Published on this Continent 


/t Contains: 


A brief description of each place in 
which a newspaper is published. 
Name of county, population and prin- 

cipal industry. 
The names of all the newspapers and 
eriodicals published in the United 
tates and Canada. 


Their politics, religion, etc. 
Days of issue. Size of paper. 
Editor’s and publisher’s names. 
Subscription price. 

Date of establishment. 
Circulation rating. 

Valuable tables, charts, etc. 





/t is Divided Into Five Parts: 


I. Gazetteer, gives in alphabetical or- 
der, arranged by States and ‘Towns, 
the names of all laces, witha full 
description of all the papers pub- 
lished there. 

IL. An alphabetical] rearrangement of 
all the papers of each State—by 
Counties, and the population of 


h county. 

III. Name of all papers having a cir- 
culation of 5,000 copies and over 
each issue. 

IV. All Sunday papers by States and 


towns. 
V. All the Class and Trade papers, as 
scientific, religious, educational,etc. 


The Value of a Work of Reference 


Depends Upon Its Accuracy. 


Along these lines has the reputation of the AMERICAN NewspaPeER 
Directory steadily grown, from its first issue in 1869—through 
27 annual editions—se that it stands to-day—unrivaled— 


The Acknowledged Authority on 
American Newspaper Statistics. 


So careful are the publishers to guard this reputation and so great is the amount 
of money annually expended on the strength of their circu- 
lation rating, that they are offering 


A Reward of $100 —AND— A Reward of $100 


To any publisher who can prove that 
his rating is not in accordance with 
his report—provided he made a true 
and complete statement to the editor 
of the Directory. 


To the first person who will furnish 
sufficient proof that a paper—whose 
rating is guaranteed by the Directory 
—was not entitled to the rating ac- 
corded. 


The American Newspaper Directory for {896 
Issued May (5, Price Five Dollars. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
Publishers. 


10 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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: The Advertiser’s Encyclopaedia 
z The “Ad” Man’s Bible 

¢ The Advertising Agent’s Guide 
The Newspaper Bradstreets 


z T is the unquestioned authority on adver- 
y tising mediums, their age, class and 4 ot # 
$ character, and its guarantees of circulation 
# ratings are regarded as the standard by the 
op best advertisers. .* Published annually. » Price $5.00. 


4 GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers 
2 $0 SPRUCE STREET 
a NEW YORK CITY: ¢ 


Se Re BSD BERETS BEDS BEDE BEBE BHR BU BEDE NESE RL Ses Bums BoNs BERN BNNS BONS BNNs Be Ns BEDS BERT 


This Advertisement was constructed by H. Lawrence Ruth, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IF YOU ARE POSTED 


in the Boston and New 
England field, the follow- 


ing facts should warrant 
your attention. 


Popularity with 
Local Advertisers 


is the best evidence of 
solid worth- +» +» «+ « 




















Saturday’s 
Comparison | 
of Business 


: Saturday’s HERALD, 37 a 





Saturday’s TRAVELER, 40 columns 


Saturday’s GLOBE, 35% 
Sunday’s POST, 34 “ 
Sunday’s JOURNAL, 4 “ 












columns. 





The Traveler’s Progress 


Comparing the advertising published by THE 
TRAVELER since Avril 1 to 18, with same 
period last year, a gain of more than 33% per 
cent is shown. April 1 to 18, 1896, 378 columns. 
April 1 to 18, 1895, 264% columns, Gain, 9134 
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OUR TEAPO 


IT IS SOLID SILVER—STERLING. 


What is it for? 

We will tell you. This is it. In every issue of PRINTERS’ INK there 
appear a good many pretty poor ads and a few good ones. 

The good ones bring profit to the advertiser and cause his face to be 
wreathed in smiles. 

The poor ads cost just as much, but produce less result, and induce a loss 
of faith in the value of advertising. 

This is all wrong ! 

We want more good advertisements. 

The way to make a good advertisement is to try to make a good one—try 
hard. 

To encourage good advertisements, we will, early in June, send this Solid 
Silver ‘Teapot to the advertiser who has the best advertisement in PRINTER»’ 
Ink during the month of May. 

Early in July, another PRINTERS’ INK Teapot will be sent to the adver- 
tiser who has the best advertisement during June. 

In July another. In August another, and so on. 





THE PRINTERS’ INK TEAPOT. 
May, 1896. 
We invite our readers to scan the advertisements, select the best and fill 
out the voting coupon, ana send it in—addressed to PRINTERS’ INK. 
As a reward to the voters we will give a coupon good for a year’s sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ INK to each voter who happens to vote for the adver- 
tisement that is deemed the best. 


VOTING COUPON. 


In the opinion of the undersigned, the best, that is the most effective, advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink, issue of May 13th, is that of 








ippearing on page 





Name of voter —— 





ee 





April 





Date. 





Voting Coupons, properly filled, should be addressed simply 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


The subscriber who is unwilling to mutilate his copy of Printers’ INK by cutting out the 
coupon may express his preference by letter or postal card. Either will answer the purpose. 










PRINTERS’ INK, 































Witt STEEL SPURS 
~_ON HIS HEELS 


The experienced lineman goes 
nimbly and quickly tothe top 
of the pole while the spurless 
fellow hugs and tugs at the 
bottom. : rs ¥ FF 














] NOW THEN #& # & & 


7 as steel spurs help the lineman 
to climb quickly, so surely 
Gese@es = t & ts 2.2 


| “DENVER = 
— REPUBLICAN” 


help its advertisers to rise in 
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THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


... SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING. .. 


Prepared by NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


JED SCARBORO and ART Day. 
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The Cleveland 
:: Plain Dealer 


PRICE Two CENTS 


is delivered to the homes every 
day and Sunday for ten cents a 
week, 

(Sunpay Piarin DEALer sells 
for five cents a copy.) 


ic 
The Evening Post 


A clean, high-class evening 
newspaper, with a large home 
circulation..... 


B 


SPECIAL advertisements taken for the 
Daity Pian DEALER will appear 
in the Eveninc Post for 
awhile free. 


Plain Dealer Publishing Co., 


C. E. KENNEDY, General Manager. 





General Advertising Department, 
Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager, 


86 and 87 Tribune Blidg., New York. 523 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
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The SAME 2 


OLD 
STORY.. 


Every week we continue to tell you 
of the excellence of our lists. 

It’s an old story, perhaps—we have 
been telling it since 1864—but a good 
story will bear constant re-telling, and 
we propose to keep constantly re-tell- 
ing It. 

Every prominent advertiser in the 
country uses the lists. But we want 
every advertiser in the country who 
has articles to sell to the people to use 
them. 

It's for the benefit of these that we 
keep hammering all the time. 

We're always glad to give you all 
information possible. 

One electro will put your ad into 
over 1,450 papers, with an aggregate 
circulation of not less than qa million 
copies per week. 

Let’s talk about it. 


aa 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce Street, New York, 


and g3 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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tising will be criticised freeiy, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads. 


lets, novelties, catalogues. 


( 

Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and § 
ions for the betterment of this department. Anything pertaining to adver- 

, circulars, book- 2 

‘ell me your advertising trou! per! I can lighten them. q 

) 


) 





GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


I have frequently been asked for 
idvice on advertising for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and in 
inswer to a request from an Illinois 
issociation I recently wrote the follow- 
ng letter which may be of interest to 
thers : 

It is undoubtedly true that the best adver- 
ising you can get is the local reading no- 
ces in your newspapers. They are probably 
villing to give you as much space as you care 
) fill in this way, and this feature ought to 
e worked for all it is worth. 

The thought that strikes me when I look 
it the first reading notice I find in your letter 
s, that the subjects chosen, or at any rate 
the titles, are not likely to be attractive to 
he very class of people you wish to reach. 

As I understand it, the Young Men's 
Christian Association is designed to reclaim, 
if possible, young men who have gone a 
sreater or less distance on the downward 
ath. These boys are not going to be at- 
tracted by a lecture on “* The Effects of Al- 
ohol on the Mind and Body.” They know 
pretty well the effect of alcohol in a super- 
ficial way. They know that alcohol makes 

them drunk and that is the exact purpose for 
which they drink it. 

It seems to me that this is the fault with 
most of the entertainments offered by the 
Y.M. C. A. They are not sufficiently at- 
tractive. They are too decidedly didactic. 
I should think that the great idea would be 
to get young men into the association build- 
ing to show them what an attractive place it 
really is. 

I believe that a great many young men 
hesitate to go because they feel they are go- 
ing to be lectured at. You can hardly say 
that they are lectured to. The trouble is 
that yon offer them too solid food. 

Another reading notice I see says that the 
programme will consist largely of music, 
Scripture reading, etc. That is just the an- 
nouncement that will keep away the people 
you want. Why don’t you provide some- 
thing that is not so distinctly a religious en- 
tertainment ? I don’t mean that you should 
have a minstrel show on Sunday afternoon, 
or anything of that sort,-but have practical 
talks by practical men. Figure on something 
that will draw a crowd of the people you 
want. The young man who doesn’t think 
enough of morality and religion to keep him- 
self straight and clean will not be attracted 
by a discourse on morals or the Christian 
religion. He would tell you that these things 
would make him tired, and they obey 
would. If you get him to come to the Y. M. 
C. A. for the purpose of hearing something 
interesting and entertaining or amusing, you 
can do him good without making him con- 
scious that anything is happening to him. 
Of course, I presume that this art of the 
business is not my affair at all, but it has a 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 













eat deal to do with getting a crowd, and 
that is what you are after. 

It seems to me that most of the Y. M. C. A. 
folks make the mistake of making the asso- 
ciation too churchy. The field of usefulness 
would be so much widened if they would only 
take a more practical view of the mission of 
the association, and a talk on organized labor 
and the church would attract more of the 
right sort of people than a straight theological 

iscussion. he trouble is with the titles, 
and the talks themselves are rather above the 
heads of the people you want. What they 
need is practical suggestion to help them in 
their every-day problems. 

Theories about conduct by some reverend 
gentleman who knows nothing at all about 
the trials of ordinary men are like! y to be of 
little use to the men who most need help. I 
don’t believe the average preacher really un- 
derstands anything at all about the condi- 
tions and trials and ambitions of the people 
he attempts to teach, and that is the reason 
why he so frequently fails. I have no duubt 
that the gentlemen who you have had to give 
lectures have been very able men in their 
lines, but I don’t think they have given the 
sort of lectures that would be likely to bring 
a large number of people. 

You announce, for instance, an address on 
“Christian Loyalty ’’ by Charles P. Stevens, 
of Chicago. It simply sounds like an invita- 
tion to a sermon, and the boys can go to hear 
sermons every Sunday the year round at 
fifty different churches in Springfield. You 
say that Mr. Stevens is a successful business 
man. Why don’t you have him talk on 
** Success in Business "*; why don’t you have 
him state how he succeeded and how he 
found that honesty and morality in business 
were great helps to success ? e can bring 
in just as many points about Christianity as 
he pleases, but let him make an interesting, 
practical, helpful, every-day talk, something 
that young men will understand and appre- 
ciate, and that they can make use of on the 
following Monday. 

It may be a very sad commentary on the 
condition of young men in general, but I will 
venture to say that not one in one thousand, 
no nor in ten thousand, would be attracted 
by an address on “‘ Christian Loyalty.” As 
a matter of fact they don’t care anything 
about “ Christian Loyalty.” It is a mean- 
ingless phrase to most of them; I don’t know 
but it is a meaningless phrase to me. It may 
be a great, good thing to hammer the Chris- 
tian religion into these young men. That is 
all right, I’ll agree with that proposition for 
the sake of avoiding an argument. It is also 
a good thing to induce children to eat oat- 
meal and things of that sort, but when you 
try to make them eat it raw, you are sure to 
strike a large number of disagreeable 
**snags.’’ You have got to take that oatmeal 
and cook it nicely, put some salt, butter, 
sugar and cream on it, then the child eats it 
and likes it and gets fat on it. 

If you want to get a crowd of people to 
your association meetings you have got to 
put some butter and sugar and cream on 
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your religious oatmeal. You will accomplish 
a great deal more by doing this than you will 
by trying to force the boys to take something 
they don’t want. 

It don’t do any good to stand up and say: 
“Well, this is right,” and “‘ this is what you 
ought to have,”’ and “itis the best thing for 
you,” and all that sort of thing. The main 
thing is to get this information and these 
ideas inculcated in the brains of the young 
men who need them, and if you have to use 
diplomacy to do it, go ahead and use diplo- 
macy. My notion is that the real point is to 
make these young men good and useful citi- 
zens. That is really what you are after, and 
the method you use to do it doesn’t make a 
bit of difference. 

The gist of all this is that if you want to 
get crowds, you must get lectures that will 
appeal to the crowd. I want to ask you what 
is the sense of announcing a lecture on “* The 
Profitableness of Godliness in this World ?”’ 
That title is enough to drive away the people 
you want. It would drive me away if I 
were a young man, and the more ungodly I 
was the more it would drive me away, and 
the farther I should not be driven away. The 
young man who likes that sort of thing doesn’t 
need it. He is all right. He is safe in the 
fold, and you needn’t worry about him. It 
is the boy who has started out to be tough, 
and who thinks it is smart to run around to 
saloons and gambling houses, and worse 
places, that you are after. He is the boy 
who needs help and needs advice, but you 
have got to give it to him in the right way. 
He is as skittish as a young colt. If you 
went out into a field to catch a colt, you 
would at least hold the halter behind you, 


and an ear of corn in front of you. The 
most of the Y. M. C. A. people go right out 
into the field and flourish the halter. They 


make no pretence of having any corn. 

I will not attempt to criticise the cards that 
you have sent me further than to say that 
the printer works too hard on them. They 
are not plain enough. You have compara- 
tively few words to put on one of these cards, 
and it would be better to set these words in 
= type without display, or with very 
ittle display. 

I have stumbled onto the title of one of 
your lectures that I like—**Grit.’’ The title 
* Behind Prison Bars” also gives promise of 
something interesting. The announcement 
of the ‘Gospel Phonograph ’’ would be like- 
ly to draw the people who are interested in 
the Gospel and who, therefore, do not need 
it; and to drive away those who are not in- 
terested and who. therefore, need it the most. 

note what you say as to the object of 

your meetings. Naturally I understand that 
you wish “‘ to lead young men to accept Jesus 
Christ as a personal Saviour, and to carr 
out in their every-day life the principles whic 
he taught.’’ That is all right, but the class 
of people who need this leading will have to 
be captured by diplomacy. 

I believe that you would rather produce the 
desired effect in an indirect way than not to 
roduce it at all. It is a great deal easier to 
lead some people than it is to drive them. 
There is no subject that cannot be made to 
point a moral and to show conclusively that 
the life —- les laid down by Jesus Christ 
are unalterably right. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether a man believes in the 
divinity of Christ or not, he cannot say thxt 
Christ's teachings were not right, and there 
is plenty of opportunity to weave these teach- 
ings into a practical lecture, and to show 
that they are practical teachings , that they 
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are useful every day, and that they are not 
merely for the guidance of the religious on 
one day of the week. 

The trouble with the lecture, ‘‘ Some Sins 
and Their Resu!ts,” is the trouble I have 
found with most of the titles. The medicine 
ought to be disguised just a little bit. When 
a young man sees this title he knows ina 
general way just what that lecturer is going 
to say. Ofcourse he doesn’t know the exact 
form of words, but he can pretty nearly guess 
what the sins are, and he can come pretty 
near guessing what the results will be. He 
has heard these things before. My idea is 
that you niust show people that it pays to be 
honest and that it pays to be moral. This 
may be a very sordid view to take of it, but 
it is the practical, material things that appeal 
to most people nowadays. They don’t see 
the connection between religion and every- 
day life, and it seems to me that it is the 
mission of the Y. M. C. A. to bring out this 
point. Now that there is great interest in 
Cuba, why not have some practical man talk 
about Cuba and give some facts about the 
history of Cuba and the history of Spain. It 
wouldn’t much trouble to make several 
volumes or morals out of the progress of 
Spain. The history of that country is full of 
morals of all sorts, anc its present state of 
degeneration can be shown to be the direct 
result of wrong doing. The man who de- 
livered this lecture could cover every point 
that was in the lecture on “Some Sins and 
Their Results,”’ but he would do it in an in- 
teresting way, and could show the practical 
side just as well. It doesn’t make a bit of 
cifference what a man starts out to talk 
about, he can put anything he pleases into 
his lecture. 

The series, “‘ Helps and Hindrances to 
Manhood,” seems to a good enough idea, 
but I have to make the same criticism that | 
have made a number of times before. For 
instance, the lecture on ‘“ Tobacco and 
Drink.”” Any man who knows that that 
lecture is to be delivered in the Y. M. C. A. 
hal! knows that tobacco and drink are to be 
“ roasted." He knows pretty nearly what is 
going to be said before he goes. If hedoesn’t 
use tobacco, and if he doesn’t drink, it will 
be a pleasure for him to go and hear these 
things condemned and to hear himself praised 
for not using them. 

If he does smoke and drink, he will be 
likely to pay no attention to it at all. It is 
the same way with a number of other titles in 
this list. How many of the people who need 
praying for do you suppose will be attracted 

y a lecture entitled ‘* Prayer,’’ or by a lect- 
ure entitled ‘‘ Bible Study,” or by the one 
entitled ‘*‘ The Gospel of Christ’’? You have 
got to tell these people something that they 
want to hear, and incidentally tell them what 
you want them to hear. 

The same criticisms apply to “ Christian- 
mp Challenge ”’ as to the preceding series 
of lectures. These lectures are apparently 
for Ropes who are interested in, Christiac- 
ity, and the people you want to interest are 
the ones who are not interested in Christian- 
ity. The ones who are all right don’t need 
these lectures at all. 

The “Five Great Questions”’ are all right 
if they were disguised. Question No. 1: 
‘*What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” is 
one which can be woven into an intensely 
practical every-day talk, that would be hel 
ful to every one who heard it, but the trouble 
is you can’t get them to come and listen to 
it under any such title. It ought to have 
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some title like “ Success in Business,” or 
*“ifow to Achieve Success in Business,” or 


Vhat is Success, and How to Get It.” 
he book you send is no good for the pur- 
»-e of interesting people in the association. 
kt is perhaps a pretty good scheme with 
hich to secure money from business men 
t if I were running a Y. M. C, A. , I would 
ver permit anything of this kind to be done. 
is book comes under the head of advertis- 
schemes. The men who advertise in it 
t absolutely no return for their money. 
ey have the gratification of seeing their 
nes in print and that is all. Such adver- 
“ng does not pay, never did pay, and never 
| pay, and that is the reason the Y. M.C. A. 
vuld not ask a business man to buy it. To 
really plain with you, it iis * obtaining 
ney A er false pretenses.’’ The business 
n buy this space thinking that it may do 
m some good in business, and it will not. 
ley mene probably be just as willing " 
e the association that much mone 
n't know on what sort of a basis this Yok 
s printed, but I know that frequently these 
ngs are gotten up by some advertisin 
vemer who gives the association a weal 
ount for the privilege of “ working” the 
siness men. Another method is for the 
a lvertising schemer to get the association to 
blish a book and pay him agood stiff com- 
ission for securing the ads. It is bad enough 
r the association to publish the book ; it is 
ach worse for the association to farm out 
: privilege. So far as the good to the as- 
iation is concerned, it would be about ten 
mes as good to print in a neat book just the 
itter pertaining to the association, and to 
stribute it where it would be likely to do 
ie most good. If you want the business 
n of the town to pay for the booklet, make 
it up the way you want it to be, and go to 
1e or two (preferably one), tell him that you 
ant to print so many copies of this book and 
hat it will cost so much money; that you 
vould like to have him pay for it for the good 
f the cause; tell him ke you will print a 
utement on one of the blank pages to the 
effect that “ five thousand of these booklets 
have been supplied to the Y. M. C. A. with 
the compliments of Mr. ———.”’ This or any 
om suitable notice would be entirely ap- 
ropriate. 
I can tell you what you probably do not 
know, and thatis,that business men resent 
he working of such schemes as these. Most 
of them know that the advertising as adver- 
tising is _ worthless. They look upon 
the ¥Y.M. C. A. as a beggar ; asa not alto- 
ether te nuisance. They should be 
made to understand that the work of the 
Y.M C.A. is helping them in their business; 
that it is producing young men who will 
make good employees and good customers, 
ind that the more they help the Y. M. C. A 
the more they help themselves. Let them 
understand that you are not trying to 
“work”? them. That you are not using 
every opportunity to get money out of them. 


* 
* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Probably one-half of the advertise- 
ments that are sent to me for criticism 
are accompanied by the statement that 
the local paper is so poorly equipped 
in type that good display cannot be se- 
cured, This is a mistake. Good dis- 
play can be secured with any outfit of 
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type I ever saw, and I have seen some 
pretty bad ones. Asa matter of fact, 
local dealers worry too much about dis- 
play. The era of big display lines is 
fast giving way to an era of pictures. 
The object of a display line is to make 
the ad prominent and attractive. Both 
of these things are better secured by 
the use of a handsome picture. Under 
the system of duplication or syndica- 
tion the work of the very best artists 
is available for the use of retail dealers 
at the most insignificant prices. If a 
merchant is using pictures in his ad- 
vertisements the display problem is 
solved, so far as he is concerned. He 
can fill the rest of his ad with solid 
type, if he wants to. People will read 
it if they are interested in it, and they 
will not read it if they are not inter- 
ested in it, no matter how short or 
how long it may be. 


¥*,* 


Rep Bank, N. J., April 30, 1896. 
Mr. C. A. Bates: 

Sir—In the main your proposition in 
Printers’ Ink, April 29th, that an advertiser 
should have prompt returns seems sound, but 
is it true of pianos and similar lines in the 
country where a customer buys but once ina 
lifetime and takes a year to make up his 
mind? I have, in conjunction with con- 
tinuous regular advertising, repeatedly an- 
nounced, with full particulars, a special piano 
bargain to 50,000 possible readers without an 
inquiry. Maybe, however, as you say, the 
fault was with the ad. ». FRENCH. 


Prompt returns in one line of busi- 
ness. may mean something entirely dif- 
ferent from what it means in another 
line. Prompt returns do not neces- 
sarily come within fifteen minutes 
after the advertisement has been pub- 
lished. 

People are buying pianos all the 
time. Ina list of fifty thousand peo- 
ple there should be some one who is 
ready to buy, but it may take two or 
three efforts to make a sale. Some- 
body else may be after the same fifty 
thousand people. If a piano man will 
take the trouble to do it, he can tell 
about how many pianos are sold to a 
thousand people in a year. He can 
take any community and figure out the 
proportion of piano purchases during 
any given time, so that he can tell 
about how much business he ought to 
do among a certain number of people. 
If in a city of two hundred thousand 
there are two hundred pianos sold in 
a year, that is one piano to every 
thousand people ; this gives the dealer 
something to figure on. There are 
two hundred pianos to be sold in that 
city in a year. Somebody will sell 
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these pianos, and the question for the 
dealer to decide is how much effort he 
is going to make to sell his proper 
share of them. An average of seven- 
teen pianos a month, or about four 
each week, will be sold. He may 
have to advertise for two or three 
months before he will begin to get re- 
turns. As a matter of fact, I think he 
ought to sell something in much less 
time. In this case I should consider 
the results that came within two or 
three months as coming promptly. 

I believe that a special bargain in 
pianos ought to be sold quickly. If 
not sold immediately there is some- 
thing wrong with the bargain offered, 
or with the way it was offered, or with 
the list of people before whom it was 
placed. If Mr. French’s bargain was 
a good one, the only thing for him to 
do is to conclude that he did not offer 
it to the right people in the right way. 
Maybe most all of his fifty thousand 
people already had pianos. Mr. 
French is such a good advertiser that 
I should think he would rapidly fill 
his territory so full of pianos that he 
would have to move in order to find 
more customers. Here are two of his 
recent advertisements : 


Want a Fiddle, 


Want a banjo, want a guitar, a man- 
dolin? Either $3, excepting the first, 
which is less. Astonishing how much 
for how little. Get one home, change 
your mind, bring it back, change it— 
or money back. Don't wait though till 
you’ve worn it out. 

We know how to show things—let 

ou look at "em, price ’em, try ‘em. 

uy if you like. Always welcome to 
try or buy or not buy. 

rite for catalogue—free. 

Hardman, Ivers & Pond, Chickering, 
Harrington pianos. Story & Clark, 
Mason & Hamlin, etc., organs. 


CURTIS & FRENCH, 29 Broad St., 
Branch at Lakewood. Red Bank. 








Piano Judgment. 


Some organs and pianos are cheaper 
than here, but none are sold at a 
smaller profit. We'd rather sell three 
instruments at a small profit than make 
it all selling one. Yet short-sighted 
dealers get three profits on one piano. 
It's mighty poor advertising. 

Here’s a really excellent little up- 
right, walnut case, first-rate tone, new- 
est devices, $275 (on time!. Before 
buying it, we invite any one to investi- 
gate. Its equal can rarely be bought 
under $300. 

Write for catalogue. 


CURTIS & FRENCH, 29 Broad St., 
Branch at Lakewood. 


Red Bank. 
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INK. 


The National Cigarette & Tobacco 
Company is sending out a circular a 
follows : 

Dear Sir—We are indebted to the courtes 
of a friend of yours for the names and ad 
dresses of five ople who, he thought, 
would enjoy a little gift in the smoking lin 
Your name and address was one of the five 
and we take pleasure in sending you the ir 
closed sample package of the High Admiral 
Cigarettes, which we hope you will try. You 


will notice the High Admiral is a distinc: 
—- from the old pencil-shaped style, be 
ing the Turkish oval shape, which is muc! 
more expensive to produce. 

Will you oblige us with the names and ad 
dresses of five of your friends? We wouk 
like to send them similar little packages. W: 
have your name on our list, and shall take 
ange | in sending = occasional and, w: 

ope, pleasing reminders of that fact. Ver) 
truly yours, H. D. Morrison, 

Advertising Mgr. National Cigarette and 

‘obacco Co. 

With the circular is a package of five 
cigarettes and a postal card. 

Retail cigar dealers have sometimes 
asked me how they could best adver- 
tise their stores. It seems to me that 
this scheme of the National Cigarett< 
& Tobacco Company is applicable to 
the needs of the local dealer. Suppose 
he takes a list of a hundred men whom 
he believes to be smokers of good 
cigars. Let him send each of these 
men a good cigar. He can send it by 
mail in a small wocden box that will 
cost very little, and can inclose a cir- 
cular or little booklet calling attention 
to his peculiar advantages. Let him 
not make the mistake of economizing 
on the cigar. He ought to send a 
cigar at $100 or $125 a thousand. We 
will say that sending out one hundred 
of these cost him $15. If he gets the 
trade of one man out of the hundred 
he has made a profitable deal. I am 
inclined to believe that he will get a 
good many more than one customer 
from such an operation. If he doesn’t 
get anything, he is out very little. The 
chances are that the hundred men to 
whom the cigars are sent will do 
enough talking about the idea to spread 
the news to five or six hundred. Send 
a box with a cigar in it to one man in 
an office and the chances are that every 
one in the office will hear of it before 
noon. Of course, it will be necessary 
to bring out the fact that the particular 
cigar that is sent is only one of a hun- 
dred different kinds, and that if per 
chance it doesn’t please the recipient, 
he may be sure that you have exactly 
what he wants. Don’t hesitate at all 
to tell exactly what kind of a cigar it 
is that you send, and exactly what you 
sell it for in the regular way. If the 
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right sort of printed matter is sent with 
the cigars, I am satisfied that the profits 
will be quick and satisfactory. The 
expense of such a scheme is hardly any 
more if as much as the cost of many of 
the advertising novelties that are given 
away by retailers in various lines. I 
suppose there are hundreds of places 
where suitable boxes may be obtained. 
I happen to know the address of only 
one—E. B. Estes & Son, John street, 
New York. 
+,% 
READY-MADE ADS. 
[I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
en wherever they are found, and credit is 
as a to the author when he is known. Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 


and address of the writer will be printed 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For Underwear—(A. W. Paine). 
Women’s Underwear. 


As rich goods as you'll care to buy, 
as little priced goods as you can afford 
to buy. Here’s a kind that will strike 
the common sense and economical side 
of every woman: Jersey ribbed—white 
—Egyptian yarn—heavy fleeced—fine 
ponsl buttons —Sull sizes—soc. the piece. 
Two suits, $1.75. 





For Hardware. 


Shave Yourself ? 


If so. you know the comfort of a good razor 
strop—and will appreciate those we sell. 
Many we make ourselves, and from our 
knowledge of leathers in general you can 
feel assured that the strop we turn out can’t 
be improved upon. 
Swing Strops, canvas back, excellent 
leather ; our own make—39c. and 50c. 
Double Cushion Strops—several varie- 
ties ; some with razor case ; Sic. 
Extra Fine Cushion Strops, made of the 
best materials ; 68c. and 75c. 





For Pewelry. 


New Shell 


Hair Ornaments, 


Hair Pins, Side Combs, Back Combs, 
etc.—handsomely wrought, plain and 
ornamented—for young girls and ladies 
of all ages—to suit the prevailing styles 
of wearing the hair. 





For Tailor. 


Every Man 


has or ought to have 
an eye to his attire. Fine clothing is the 
uniform of success and prosperity. Every 
man seeks to look his position. He must 
have a tailor to help him do it, and a good 
tailor at that. Weclaim first place in ———— 
as the tailor of inen of taste. Our made-to- 
order suits are praised everywhere because 
they are models of everything that clothing 
should be in material, style, fit and finish. 





For Matting. 


Haven’t You 
A Room or Two 
Ready for Matting ? 


The cleanest, cheapest floor covering ever 
made. We have just laid in a supply of new, 
fresh China and Jap mattings. A few dollars 
pay for a room and you will enjoy the 
change. We note a few prices. Three mat- 
tings for the cost of one carpet. We will sell 
you a full roll of 40 yards of an extra quality 
matting for $3.50 or at roc. the yard. Peete 
grades at 15¢., 20¢., 25c. and up to soc. the 
yard. 





For Soap. 


You’ ll Notice 


An absence of frayed ends 
and a desirable difference in 
the appearance of your 
clothes from the very start if 
you see that your laundress 
uses 


PYRAMID SOAPS. 





For Credit Furniture. 
You’re 
Quite Welcome 


To all the credit you desire here. 
We'll not charge a penny additional, 
either, for the accommodation. 
Everything in our immense stock 

of Housefurnishings is priced at the 
lowest cash figure. And that stands 
for credit, too. 

Don’t be backward. Just come in and 

select what you need. Then say how 

much you can spare each week or 

month. 





For Furniture. 


Your 


Parlor Suite 


Begins to look shabby 
and you don’t feel quite so comfortable in 
your surroundings on reception days as you 
used to. Why not take advantage of these 
— prices and get a new one, It’s a great 
chance. 

Three-piece $53.00 Suite, in silk, for $27.00. 

Five-piece $75.00 Suite, in brocatelle, f r 

58.00. 

Five-piece $100 Suite, in brocatelle, $67.00. 
nd others. 





For Shoes—(By A. W. Paine). 


Got a Kicker ? 


Let him kick. Put good 
strong shoes on the boy and 
let him kick. 

We've some boy’s shoes 
that will stand almost any 
amount of kicking. 
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Cripple Creek 
Nuggets of Gold 


Nugget } 
NEVER before in the history of wonder- 
ful Colorado has the mining industry 
been so successful. 


Nugget 2 
NEVER before such interest in the glori- 
ous Centennial State. 


Nugget 3 


NEVER so much money invested. 


Nugget 4 


NEVER so much money made. 


Nugget 5 . 


NEVER such an opportunity to advertise. 


Nugget 6 


NEVER such returns. 


Nugget 7 
NEVER such a paper to advertise in 


as 


The Denver Times 


Known circulation 
om 30, 000 100 Escesing 34,000 


Rates and information 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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You Will 


extend the reputation of your goods— 
goods are sold largely on their reputa- 


tion—throughout the entire State of e 
Montana—a profitable field for goods 
that are good—if you advertise in the 
. ELENA... 








INDEPENDENT 


It is a high-grade, progressive paper— 
nothing better made in the newspaper 
line in the State—that’s why it’s a success 


Good goods can be sold to good — 
through a good paper .° ; ‘ 


YOU BUY RESULTS... 


when you advertise in the Independent 


scene 6 240 Ww 3,385 weeny 


the entire State 


We give full value for your money .° 


38 PARK ROW, 
EW YORK. H. D. La Coste, MANAGER. 











Che Pew York Evening Post ¥ 
‘or Summer Resort FAdvertising v 















E. N. “Anable 


Westminster Hotel, New York 


know the value of the New York 
Evening Post. It is the favorite $ 


paper of 25,000 people who have | 
ample means, who travel, and 


“All experienced hotel men = 


3G. C Howe 


Windsor Hotel, Rouse’s Point gam 
“ve spent $500 advertising y 
the Windsor this season and it gm 
has paid well. The result of my 
advertising in the New York joe 
Post alone would cover the en- 




















—the national authority on 
Advertising 


for several years, the best evening | 
paper in America for Hotel Ad- 3 
vertising, The advertiser who 


in New York City will, nine 


ing The oe Post.” 


“The Evening Post has been, | ; 


will use but one evening paper = 


times in ten, act wisely in select- = 


patronize high-class hotels.” tire appropriation.” ° ; 
Printers’ Ink + C, F, Wingate os 


on Summer Resort Aeeyeaing 
in “Art in Advertising’ gs 


“Several single advertisements @ 
have brought back fifty times \i 
their cost, not to say anything of ¢& 
the great indirect results which 
have followed. ‘The largest re- 9% 
turns have come from The NA 
Evening Post, the Outlook, the gm 
Nation, the Churchman.” 


| 
le 















rw i 


A Notable Record 


July and August, 1890, The | 
Evening Post contained 77 col- 7 


months of 1895, 230 columns,” 


7 
> 


wmns; in the corresponding four 


* The Special Rate 5 


of Summer Resort Advertising 


“In four months, May, June, | 7 





for Summer Resort Advertising N 
A special rate of 10 cents a @& 
line, each time, is made for 
Summer Resort Advertisements §% 
) inserted 26 times, every day or y 
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r YOU WANT 
ANY 


SAY HOW MANY. 
Me 


NEWSPAPER MEN who wish 
to acquire a number of PRINTERS’ 
Ink Coupons, good either for a 
one year or atill the end century 
(Jan. 1, 1901) subscription, and 
who desire to pay for these coupons 
by the insertion of an electrotyped 
advertisement to appear a specified 
number of times, to be agreed 
upon in advance, are invited to 


address 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, 


<_NEW YORK. 
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The following letter about the 


Minneapolis Housekeeper 


the well-known advertising 
medium, is self explanatory. 


READ IT! 

















Office of 
LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 to 49 Randolph St., 
12 Tribune Building. CHICAGO, 
Dictated by A, L. T. CHICAGO, March 28, 1896. 
Mr. F,. FAyram, ai 


Manager the Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEAR Sir—We are pleased to inform you that our Mr. C. D. Bertolet, 
after careful examination, reports to us that the average circulation of THE 
HOUSEKEEPER for the past three months has been 86,813 ; that these are paid 
subscribers, and that you have been printing and mailing to exceed 92,000 of 
each issue during the past three months. 

Mr. Bertolet made the examination under our direct instructions. He 
states that he proved your claim by your post-office receipts, weighing the 
papers himself in order to be satisfied on that point ; by examination of your 
subscription lists ; your cash receipts by mail ; printing bills and invoices for 
white paper, tracing payments made for same, etc. 

Mr. Bertolet further reports that you afforded him every facility for as- 
certaining to his satisfaction just what the circulation of THE HlouSEKEEPER is. 

We are very much pleased to know that you are printing this number of 
papers, and believe advertisers will appreciate it if it is presented to them in 
the proper light. Yours is the only circulation of its kind in the Northwest— 
in fact, we might say west of Ohio. 

We note, with pleasure, the improvement of THEsHOUSEKEEPER since 
it has been under your charge. There is no reason why you should not only 
maintain, but largely increase, your present circulation, as you have the 
enterprise and capital necessary to successfully carry on the work. 


Yours very truly, 
LORD & THOMAS. 
A. L. THOMAS, 


Vice-Pres. and Treas 
C. E. ELLIS, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


401, 402, 403 Temple Court Bldg, N. Y. City. 
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Impresses one pleasingly. 
A good, well-written card 
ara a ae ae 


- Street -Cars 


Impresses many pleasantly 
and to the profit and fame 
of the advertiser. Let us get 
you a literary meal that 
will enable you to enjoy 
many a Delmonico one. 









I acnseieindiansasiin 
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On 
The 
Line | 
of the | 
New © 
me York 
me Central 





cities of Albany, Amsterdam, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls. You can 
reach the residents and strangers 
‘effectively and profitably by ad- 


| 
Are the well-known and thriving | 
| 
| 
| 
vertising in the 


wt STREET CARS 


Of these places. Write us for 
rates. We control all the cars. 


CAO 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Our New Yorke 


LINES OF STREET CARS ARE 
AS FOLLOWS : 6% % tt tt tt 





Seeseeeseeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeese 
— OO 






Fulton St, Crosstown, 
8th St., Crosstown, 


14th St., Blue Line, 
from E. 23d St. Ferry to 
Christopher St. Ferry, 


14th St., White Line, 
14th St., Yellow Line, 
Bartow and City Island. 
















Not many—but look at the way cards are 
displayed, and the REPRESENTATIVE 
ADVERTISERS who appear only in these 
lines. They know Street Car Advertising 


Of the Kind that Pays. 
Wee ke 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, %%%% et ete New York. 





















ety se ce a eae: 


Sth ee ote 8s: 


ne 


tiring > 


one 
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MR. ED. DE LA COUR’S 
¥ SELECT EXCURSION 
TO EUROPE 


Ta 


The ocean voyage, going and returning, will 
be in first-class cabins, on the magnificent 
steamers of the French Transatlantique Line. 
In Europe, all railway traveling will be in 
first class carriages and special cars secured 


ms, 


at the principal stations. The party will 
+ always stop at first-class hotels, the members 
% of the excursion having no expenses what- 


ever, as everything will be previously paid 
and arranged by Mr. deLa Cour. The room, 
three meals a day, breakfast, dinner and 
supper, and all fees, are included with the 
agreement made with the hotels. 


at ar) 


A limited number of tickets left. 
For full information and 
—_— address or 

way apply to 


af 


ED, DE LA COUR, 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


¥ 











Ir 





No 
id 
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And a sojourn there is included 
among the many attractive 
points to be visited on . 


De La Cour’s 
Select Excursion to Europe. 


If you are desirous of viewing 
the world’s greatest scenery be 
booked at once... ... Only 


$575.00 FOR 73 DAYS’ TOUR. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS. 


Sass 








ED. DE LA COUR, 


253 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Successfully 


























Launched 


advertising, with a competent pilot at the 
helm, is moderately plain sailing. We have 
been constantly in charge of successful adver- 
tising expeditions for over thirty years. Our 
owners have pretty generally thered every 


business and financial storm@fiat has occurred 
during that time. Our long experience has 
taught us what channglg to sail in and what 
rocks to avoid. It has taught us where the 


ships of advertising can bégafely and profit- 
ably ventured, and in which direction the dan- 
ger outweighs the chances of advantage. In 
plain words our great experience enables 
us.to know what is a fair price for advertising 
space, to know all about newspaper circula- 
tion. We have the confidence and good-will 
of honest publishers everywhere. 

No other house can buy advertising space 
as cheaply as we can. 

No -other house secures as good positions 
for its customers. 

No othér house pays its bills so promptly 
and always in cash. 

Who wishes his advertising voyage to be 
successful, is fortunate when he secures our 
services at the helm. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Go. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, * 




















